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The Fight Against Unemployment 


HE post-war period has pushed the pro- 

blem of mass unemployment into great 

prominence : this does not mean that be- 
fore the war there were not large masses of 
workers affected by unemployment. Before 
the war, in times of industrial crisis, the re- 
serve army of labour grew by leaps and bounds 
in all countries; but since the war unemploy- 
ment has become a permanent phenomenon, 
for even in the periods of prosperity, of ‘‘rela- 
tive stabilisation,’’ there were tremendous 
numbers of unemployed in all the important 
capitalist countries, which increased as the re- 
sult of rationalisation. (Up to the present 
France has been an exception, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of that country.) When 
industrial depression sets in, the number of 
the unemployed grows to gigantic dimensions, 
and the mere scope of unemployment is enough 
to shake the very foundations of the bour- 
geois state structure, already on an uncertain 
basis. How much more does the mass unem- 
ployment which exists to-day bring about a 
revolutionary culmination of the situation in 


several capitalist countries. The present un- 
employment reveals the brittle nature of the 
relative stabilisation of capitalism and proves 
that the entire capitalist system has become 
rotten and is decaying. 


HE estimates of the total extent of un- 
eas! vary considerably, for 

bourgeois statistics are used in the 
attempt to conceal the true situation of the 
bourgeois order of society. The bourgeoisie 
cannot openly admit that it is incapable of 
feeding its proletariat. The statistics which 
are published on the extent of unemploy- 
ment are extremely inadequate. In many 
cases they are deliberately falsified. A short 
time ago the Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung wrote 
that the army of men affected by unemploy- 
ment numbered six million. This figure 
does not, of course, include those many mil- 
lions in China, India, Indonesia, and South 
America, who, for lack of employment, are 
literally dying of hunger. It is fairly safe to 
estimate the world army of unemployed (ex- 
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cluding those in India, China, and Indonesia) 
as numbering 15 to 17 millions. The follow- 
ing table gives some idea of how this total is 
arrived at. The number of unemployed in the 


following countries is given as (approxi- 
mately) :— 
OS Ac <tessrccsss ciereorers 5,000,000 
South America ............ 1,000,000 
MEM CO nciwrcrwenmsaurerenwinss 500,000 
Genmiatry 2; fe lachsnceaeceeens 3,500,000 
A Shale e006 Bl apaeaests aes cena 1,500,000 
POlAMG caeg eso lc oer esessens cae 300,000 
7a SOS Om Gee ee eg tary ea 325,000 
PAG rece tas catowconee .ceeea : 425,000 
(actually 800,000) 
Obs Meee ee eee 200,000 
Czecho-Slovakia ............ 300,000 


There are several more hundred thousand 
unemployed in the smaller European 
countries. 


These figures speak in no uncertain voice, 
but their full importance can only be realised 
if they are considered in conjunction with the 
whole working class of the country concerned. 
In the U.S.A. every fourth or fifth worker is 
without work, in Germany every fourth indus- 
trial worker, in Poland every third worker is 
out of a job, and, moreover, there is no sign 
that the growth of unemployment will cease. 
The world economic crisis, which had its origin 
in the United States, is only just beginning; 
economic depression will certainly increase, 
throwing still greater numbers of workers on 
to the streets. The colonial and semi-colonial 
countries, and those industries which export 
finished goods on the world markets, are par- 
ticularly affected by the crisis. In the textile 
industry there are just as many millions work- 
ing on short time as there are unemployed. 
The number of workers on short time amounts 
altogether to about one-half the total number 
unemployed. Since capitalism must meet 
these difficulties of its economic life by further 
rationalisation of industry and by dumping 
goods on the world market, we must expect 
in the forthcoming period, not a diminution 
in unemployment, but a further increase, be- 
cause of the rationalisation measures and the 
increase in output per worker, an increase 
which is forced from him by rationalisation 
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and by the fear of joining the ranks of the 
permanently unemployed. 


HE efforts of the capitalists. are now 


directed towards cutting down the 
benefits to which the unemployed 
are entitled, hoping by this means 
to lighten — for themselves — the effects 
of the crisis. The Bergwerkszeitung, 


from which we have already quoted, wrote on 
January 22, 1930: “‘ Thus a situation, affect- 
ing about 50 per cent. of the working popula- 
tion, and which is the result of our 
economic circumstances, can be settled with- 
out a single hair -of anybody’s head being 
hurt.” This was written in an em- 
ployers’ organ because the workers were try- 
ing to maintain unemployment benefits for 
the unemployed, and to meet the rise in the 
cost of living by fighting for higher wages. 
The policy of reducing unemployment benefit 
and the rapid increase in unemployment have 
deeply shaken the capitalist system, as is wit- 
nessed by the demonstrations of workers in 
Italy, Spain, Poland, Germany, etc. 


The general tension is growing more acute, 
productive capacity is not utilised, and the in- 
terest on invested capital increases relatively. 
while the number of workers creating values 
decreases. The capitalists are trying to make 
up for the sums spent in maintaining the un- 
employed, and in higher interest charges, by 
further rationalisation, and still more by 
direct wage reductions. ‘They are therefore 
making an intense and ruthless attack on 
wages. The key industry of the United 
States — the steel industry—reduced the 
wages of its workers in January by 20 per 
cent. The Rhineland steel and iron indus- 
trialists refuse to conclude a new agreement 
unless it provides for a reduction of 30 to 35 
per cent. in wages. The wages of the building 
workers particularly are being attacked. Rea) 
wages in Poland, and now in Spain, are con- 
siderably reduced by inflation. Baily, the 
French iron magnate, wrote in an article, 
which has been reproduced in the press con- 
trolled by German heavy industry, that the 
competitive capacity of the French iron and 
steel industry is based upon the fact that the 
wages of the French iron and steel workers 
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amount to only 60 per cent. of the correspond- 
ing wages in other countries. Another 
method now being employed by the capitalists 
in order to reduce wages is that of replacing 
men by women and young workers engaged at 
lower rates, and replacing skilled by unskilled 
workers ; this greatly reduces the numbers of 
the “aristocracy of labour,’’ corrupted by 
capitalism, and this at the same time aggra- 
vates the difficulties of the capitalist class. 


ECENTLY there has been more and 

more co-operation between the capitalist 

and the social-democratic trade union 
leaders in the matter of protective tariff legis- 
lation. In this case protection is given out to 
be, not so much protection for national indus- 
try, as a necessary step in protection against 
unemployment. All capitalist countries are 
turning increasingly to a policy of protection, 
and the reformist trade unions in America, 
England, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, and 
Poland openly advocate protection. Protec- 
tion, however, means a further increase in the 
cost of living, and therefore narrows the home 
market. 

All these factors help to increase the pres- 
sure on the working class. The attempt of 
the social-fascists and the national fascists 
to explain to the workers that they must make 
sacrifices because of the gravity and difficultv 
of the situation no longer find any response 
among the unemployed and the employed 
workers. On the contrary, these attempts 
only stimulate them to strengthen their resist- 
ance to the attacks of the capitalist system. 
For many weeks past there have been spon- 
taneous demonstrations and riots by the un- 
employed in all countries; there have been 
great mass demonstrations of the unemployed 
in America, Germany, Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Italy, and Rumania. And, ever more 
and more, the machinery of capitalist power 
is used against them. The blood of workers 
has been flowing in the streets, workers have 
been jailed by the dozen, the Governments 
have declared a state of siege. But this has 
not crushed the spirit of the masses; on the 
contrary, the wave of demonstrations is in- 
creasing in extent and weight, the unem- 
ployed give the police blow for blow. 
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N this situation the Communist Parties 

must clearly understand and acknowledge 

their tasks, must organise and develop a 
mass fight against unemployment, against the 
employers’ offensive, against the entire capi- 
talist system. The Communists alone repre- 
sent the interests of the workers, both those 
who are already unemployed and those who 
are threatened more and more with unem- 
ployment. The Communists alone can expose 
to the workers the real meaning of the phrases 
and actions of the national and_ social- 
fascists. The demands put forward by the 
Communists unite the interests of the worker 
in the labour exchange with tbe worker in 
the factory, making the fight against unem- 
ployment a powerful factor in the revolution- 
ary mass struggle. 

Inside the factories the Communists must 
strengthen and forward the fight against mass 
dismissals, even going so far as direct action 
and stopping work after seven hours, organis- 
ing strikes for the seven-hour day and equali- 
sation of wages. They must fight against all 
overtime and for equal pay for equal work. 
In the parliaments and municipal bodies the 
Communists must fight persistently and un- 
tiringly on behalf of the unemployed demands 
for full support throughout the whole period 
of unemployment or for work at trade union 
rates. 

The methods of alleviating the unemploy- 
ment crisis recommended by the § social- 
fascists, such as the dismissal of women 
whose husbands are employed, of young and 
unmarried workers instead of married men, of 
the father of a few children instead of the 
father with many, of the agricultural workers 
who own a small bit of land or a cow,. must be 
energetically opposed. This method will not 
in any way help to solve the problem of get- 
ting rid of mass unemployment; it will only 
bring about a split among the different sec- 
tions of the workers, by endangering the unity 
of the working-class fight against the capital- 
ist system. This, however, is just what the 
social-fascists want. 


N the struggle against unemployment it is 
particularly important to indicate how, in 
practice, the problem of unemployment is 
being solved in the U.S.S.R. ; how this cursed 
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heritage of capitalism is being overcome ; how, 
in the triumphant building up of Socialism, 
unemployment becomes continually less and 
less. We should compare the different con- 
ditions from which unemployment arises, and 
the difference in the measures adopted to meet 
the problem in capitalist countries and in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In capitalist countries there is a decrease in 
the total number of workers employed, be- 
cause factories, mills, and mines are being 
closed down as a result of the market crisis; 
hundreds of thousands of workers are dis- 
missed, including highly-skilled men, and 
they have no hope of getting another job; the 
movement of the unemployed is forcibly and 
brutally suppressed. 

In the U.S.S.R agricultural over-popula- 
tion is the primary source of unemployment, 
but the problem is being met by the irresistible 
growth of the working class due to the develop- 
ment of industry, the seven and the six hour 
working day, the five-day week and the 
immense building works. Now there are prac- 
tically no highly-skilled workers out of work ; 
moreover, the collectivisation of village eco- 
nomy, and the wide prospects of still further 
development will gradually eliminate entirely 
the problem of unemployment from the Soviet 
Union. 

Such a comparison will give to the masses a 
clear picture of these two utterly contradictory 
systems, and will help to mobilise them 
around the slogans of struggle for the defence 
of the U.S.S.R. against the attacks which are 
being prepared by the imperialists, and for the 
world dictatorship’ of the proletariat. 


HE Communists must see to it that un- 
employed demonstrations can no longer 
be driven from the streets. They must 
prevent the employers and the trade union 
bureaucrats from erecting a wall between em- 
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ployed and unemployed workers. ‘They must | 


not let themselves be checked by any parlia- 
mentary decrees or gagging laws, in their fight 
for the demands of the unemployed. Wherever 
there are unemployed they must be organised 
into committees which should, in the closest 
possible contact with the revolutionary factory 
committees and shop stewards, organise the 
common struggle of all workers. That is, 


they must together organise and carry out | 


street demonstrations and strikes inside the 
factories. The employed workers should take 


part in the unemployed demonstrations, just | 


as the unemployed must support the strikers 
against blacklegs and strike-breaking. All 
factory papers must deal thoroughly with the 


unemployment problem, while leaflets and © 


special unemployed papers should be used in 
the work of organising and educating the un- 
employed. Communist members of Parlia- 
ment and of municipal authorities should re- 
port regularly tothe employed and unem- 
ployed workers and help the Party to estab- 
lish close connections with all the working 
masses, employed or unemployed. 

The demonstrations in different localities 
should be arranged, as far as possible, to take 
place at the same time. Such unity of demon- 
stration strengthens the whole movement, 
gives it weight and power. Moreover, the 
scattering of hostile forces by the simultaneous 
appearance of workers in different places is 
the best method of penetrating the armed 
bodies of the bourgeois state and of getting 
some of them to fraternise with the workers. 

We must organise a national and interna- 
tional day of unemployed demonstrations, in 
order to give the unemployed movement an 
irresistible weight. The mobilisation of the 
working masses for the fight against unem- 
ployment is the best preparatory work for the 
fight to overthrow capitalism and to establish 
the proletarian dictatorship. 


The Economic Crisis in the United States 
and the Tasks of the Communist Party 


William Weinstone 


Tae 
“‘-v UST on the eve of acrash,’”’ wrote Marx, 
J: business appears almost too sound.” 
Business men, bank directors and capital- 
ist experts and politicians were congratulating 
one another on the prosperity and soundness of 
business—until the collapse suddenly overtook 
them. Immediately upon his election, Hoover 
announced that he would establish a fund of 
$3 billion to ‘‘ abolish poverty.”” Everywhere 
the apologists of capitalism were singing the 
praises of American technique and were assur- 
ing the world of the eternity of American pros- 
perity. This was the condition just preceding 
the crash on the stock exchange. Even the 
fall in production which commenced in July 
failed to serve as a warning of the impending 
collapse. To-day ‘‘ prosperity’’ has given 
way to a deep-rooted economic crisis. 

The Central Committee of the Communist 
Party at its Plenum held in the first week of 
October, 1929, correctly estimated the situa- 
tion when, on the basis of the crisis ina num- 
ber of industries, the beginning of a decline in 
production and the raging speculation on the 
stock exchange, it declared: ‘‘ The present 
situation in the United States also shows the 
clear features of an economic crisis. . . The 
present economic situation in the United States 
“is that we are before a break in the curve of 
‘ hochkunjunktur ’* in the beginning of a pre- 
crisis situation.” 


HE crisis has not yet matured fully. But 
already thedepth of thecrisisisvisible. The 
decline in production has been moving 
downward with accelerating force. During the 
month of November the fall was the greatest 
in any month in a period of half a century, 
with the exception of the severe crisis years 
1893 and 1907 which followed sharp stock ex- 
change crashes. 
The business index which stood at 103.5 in 


* The trade boom. 


October fell to 94.8. Particularly great are the 
declines in the automobile and building indus- 
tries, which have been two of the strong points 
of the recent prosperity boom. Automobile 
production, which had the index of 150.5 in 
June, fell to 115.5 in October and to 81.8 in 
November. The month of December showed 
further rapid fall in production. Automobile 
production swung downward, a fall of 374 per 
cent. standing at the index figure of 51.5 (case 
and trunk production fell from 215,822 in 
November to 125,000 in December) , the lowest 
in many years. Building production in Decem- 
ber was the lowest since 1924, while steel 
ingot production receded from 89.1 to 78.4, 
which induces the capitalist and business 
journal ‘‘ Annalist ’’ to say that: ‘“This sharp 
fall in ingot production will have a consider- 
able effect in the direction of carrying down- 
ward the (‘‘ Annalist ’’) index of business ac- 
tivity.’ This same journal was forced to ad- 
mit about pig iron production that it showed 
‘‘a heavier decline than had been expected. 
Twenty blast furnaces were put out in the last 
two months, the largest since April and May, 
1924.”” 

Export trade fell in November, 1929 about 
20 per cent. as against November, 1928, a sum 
over one hundred million dollars. 

‘The economic crisis has not as yet expressed 
itself as a crisis of the money credit system. 
But, at the same time, it must be noted that 
credit has tightened — short time credit 
(brokers’ loan) has fallen from $5,500 million 
on October 30, immediately after the exchange 
crash to $3,352 million on January 8. The 
outflow of gold to European countries, in par- 
ticular France, is causing much alarm in the 
bourgeois press. 

Wholesale commodity prices have fallen 
from 149.1 in June, 1929, to 140.2 in January, 
1930. The bankruptcy in business continues 
to mount. During the first week of January the 
number was 618 as against 407 the week before. 
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The crisis, according to all signs, will not 
be of short duration. The ‘‘Annalist ’’ speaks 
of a six months or longer duration. The 
‘‘Journal of Commerce’’ predicts even a 
greater period. The aspects of the crisis are 
already those which characterised the big col- 
lapse of 1920-21 and which lasted for a period 
of over eighteen months before upward re- 
covery began. The span, however, of the 
crisis, its depth and the duration of the de- 
pression which follows, cannot be measured 
solely by the previous crises in the United 
States. Occurring in the post-war period of 
capitalist decline, and particularly in the 
Third Period of the general crisis of capital- 
ism, the American crisis will, from the very 
outset, acquire very sharp forms. ‘The crisis 
likewise is affected by the chronic and deep- 
ening agrarian crisis in the United States and 
all over the world. The agrarian crisis causes 
a further shrinkage of the internal market. 


HE sharp crisis in the United States 

gives the lie to the bombastic assertions 

by bourgeois social-fascist economists 
and repeated by Lovestone and Gitlow that 
American capitalism had overcome the con- 
tradiction inherent in the system of capitalism. 
‘The efforts of President Hoover have not, and 
could not, prevent the downward movement. 
The establishment of an Economic Council of 
the big bankers, industrial lords and labour 
bureaucrats has brought no fruits in checking 
the advance of the crisis. The council of the 
plutocrats of finance capital has other pur- 
poses. 

The programme is one of full mobilisation 
for a new wave of rationalisation, of wage 
slashing and most bitter exploitation of the 
workers. It is the concentration of the re- 
sources of American capitalism to launch out 
into a ferocious offensive to capture new 
markets. The shrinking home market, the 
sharp competition from Europe demands the 
most concerted and well organised attack to 
win new markets, to redivide the world. 

The aggressive methods employed by 
Hoover in conducting this task, the mobilisa- 
tion of all phases of industrial production re- 
calls a mobilisation for war. In fact for some 
time the Government has divided the country 
and industry into military zones and has as- 
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signed tasks for the coming war and the oni 

slaught of the workers to the labour bureau, 

crats given as their task of strike breakin 
( 


and keeping the wheels of industry turnin 
so that the burden of the crisis may be shifte 
on to the shoulders of the toilers. Markets and 
the maintenance and increase of profits must 
and will be fought for with measures of war, 
both at home and abroad. 

‘“ No issue is of more vital importance tha 
the stimulation of our cpmmerce abroad,’ 
writes James A. Farrell, President of the 
United States Steel Corporation in the ‘‘Nort 
American Review,’’ and Charles E. Mitchel! 
president of the National City Bank, stated 
in October before the collapse of the Wail 
Street Exchange ‘‘ that competition with 
European capital is bound to increase and the 
only limit to what American manufacturers 


ate a sharp attack upon the living standards 
of the workers. 

American capitalism must seek an outlet! 
for its overproduced capital in a world market 
which has more and more lagged behind the; 
advancing world production. The crisis at! 
the same time is further narrowing the world! 
market as a result of the fact that the crisis: 
is spreading to other countries. The antagon- 
ism between the imperialist States is growing? 
more acute, and Anglo-American rivalry iss 
becoming more intense. The London Arma-- 
ment Conference is clearly an expression of! 
the condition of a spreading world crisis underr 
which it meets. The crisis brings nearerf 
the danger of an imperialist conflict. Ameri-- 
can development has shown that crises come} 
suddenly and when everything seems sound 
and prosperous. Thus also with war—the 
sharpening of the contradictions leaves no way! 
out but for the bourgeoisie to try to overcome: 
them by means of war. The greater the peace? 
talk—the more plentiful and frequent the so-- 
called peace conferences, the more likely the 
suddenness of the outbreak of war. The: 
capitalist class of America by. the growth of! 
its imperialism and the sharpening of its con-- 
tradictions has been driven more and more to) 
take up the lead in the united front against: 


i | 


the Soviet Union. The chasm between world 
capitalism with its mighty imperialist sector, 
the United States, in the grip of a crisis, and 
the Soviet Union striding forward in socialist 
reconstruction intensifies the danger of 
janother intervention in the Soviet Union. The 
danger of a sudden outbreak of world war 
‘was already shown by the provocative attacks 
of the Chinese hirelings on the Soviet Union. 
‘The crisis makes the question of imperialist 
world war more acute than ever. The fight 
for the defence of the Soviet Union becomes 
more actual than before. 


American capitalism will press down upon 
its colonies and spheres of influence and place 
‘upon them further heavy imperialist burdens. 
The crisis, however, is not localised to the 
United States. The Latin-American countries 
are in a deep crisis. In making a drive for 
the Latin-American market against its fore- 
‘most competitor (Great Britain) United 
States capital will only give a great impulse to 
the revolutionary struggle of the colonial and 
‘semi-colonial peoples for independence. 


II 


HE first great effect of the crisis upon 

the working class is the mass discharges, 
the rapid increases of the army of the un- 
employed. Five million workers are already 
‘thrown upon the streets excluding the per- 
manently unemployed, which, during the 
‘period of the high peak of production equalled 
nearly three million. 


The New York State Commissioner 
of Labour reports that unemployment 
‘to-day is the greatest since 1920. Al- 


ready during the months before the crisis 
deepened, the bureaucrats of the A.F. of L. 
spoke of only 4o per cent. of build- 
ing trades workers being employed in Chicago. 
Mass discharges have been sudden and con- 
siderable. In addition to full unemployment, 
hundreds of thousands of workers have been 
working only part time. 

During the.crises of 1920-1921, the esti- 
mated unemployment figures of conservative 
bourgeois politicians was 5,000,000. During 
the short depression of 1927, the Tamony Hall 
Senator Wagner, of New York, gave the 
figure of unemployed as 7,000,000. The 
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maturing crisis will reach the actual figure 
of 8-10,000,000. Unemployment in the United 
States, as well as in the other capitalist coun- 
tries, is a revolutionary force sharpening the 
class struggle and shaking the foundations of 
capitalism. In the United States the workers 
thrownupon the streets face absolute starvation. 
The meagre hunger dole of European capitalist 
States is denied the workers of America. The 
menacing shadow of unemployment faces the 
majority of working class families to-day. How 
unemployment affects the workers is shown by 
two recent studies. In examining the results 
of the discharge of 800 skilled workers in 
three industries the Senate Commission on 
Unemployment, 1929, reported that 50 per 
cent. of these workers are still out of employ- 
ment after a period of one year, and the re- 
maining group had been out of work from 
three to six months, finding employment only 
at reduced wages and at unskilled trades. In 
a study of the average city in the United 
States which the author calls ‘‘ Middletown ”’ 
the results of an inquiry of 122 families told 
that 83 suffered from unemployment in the 
preceding months, 68 were compelled to make 
changes in living standards, 47 cut down on 
clothes, 43 cut down on food supplies, 27 wives 
went to work, 14 allowed their insurance 
policies to lapse, etc. Full employment is be- 
coming a quality of the privileged worker. 


A bitter offensive against the wages and 
hours of the working class has already begun. 
The Steel Trust has cut the wages of the 
Youngstown steel workers by 20 per cent. In 
the automobile plants wages are being cut 
from 20 to 4o per cent. This will be carried 
over to other industries. The terror cam- 
paign against the militant unions and the 
Communist Party is being intensified. During 
the past two years the International Labour 
Defence had no less than five thousand cases 
to defend. The terror against the workers 
has been unexampled in the United States. 
The number of arrests, the raids upon foreign 
born workers, the attempt at lynching the 
organisers of the revolutionary unions, the 
shooting of strikers, the raids upon the Com- 
munist Party headquarters, the direct attempt 
to outlaw the Party as a whole will be severely 
intensified by the present crisis. 
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HE workers are confronted in this offen- 

sive against their wages and living con- 

ditions by the alliance of the employers’ 
State and the social-fascists. The capitalist 
State has been steadily becoming ever more 
fascised. The power of government is being 
concentrated more and more into the hands of 
the President, in the Cabinet Ministers and 
in specially appointed commissions. Only re- 
cently Hoover wrote about the efficiency of 
‘* Government by specially appointed commis- 
sions.’ A few days ago the Law Enforce- 
ment Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment, with the arch-reactionary Wickersham 
at its head, brought in a proposal for the es- 
tablishment of 10,000 additional prohibition 
agents and for putting the colossal prohibition 
machinery into the hands of the Department 
of Justice. The Commission likewise pro- 
posed the abolition of trial by jury for petty 
offences and, in violation of Federal Laws, 
their trial instead by federal appointed com- 
missioners. ‘The Baumes Commissions on a 
city and State scale have already carried 
through a huge concentration of power into 
the hands of appointed judges and the estab- 
lishment of life imprisonment for fourth time 
offenders. The American Federation of 
Labour and the Socialist Party are in the van 
of this fascisation of the State. During the 
last election campaign in New York City, the 
** socialist ’’ candidate for Mayor, Norman 
Thomas, ran upon a platform demanding the 
raising of the efficiency of the police ‘‘ for a 
police system freed from the control of poli- 
tics.”’ In the Illinois strike of the coal miners, 
which is now taking place, the local Sheriff 
members of the United Mineworkers are carry- 
ing through the arrest and intimidation of the 
militant miners. How will the workers react 
to the offensive of the bourgeoisie ? 

During the period of ‘“‘ prosperity’? the 
workers have shown increased spirit of strug- 
gle. Faced by a united front of the employers, 
the State and the social-fascists, the workers 
have put up a bitter and sustained resistance 
to the attacks of these enemies. The Gastonia 
and New Orleans fights, the struggles) of the 
miners and needle trades have shown with 
what militancy and heroism the workers en- 
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gage ina struggle. The highly political char- | 
acter of the economic struggles has created the | 


tendency amongst the masses to develop these 


struggles into general struggles. 
New Orleans strike, the workers called for a 


general walkout. 


During the | 


During the strike of the | 


oil drivers of New York City against the | 


Standard Oil Company, 
workers likewise called for a strike of all trans- 
port workers. Only the sabotage and strike- 


breaking policies of the trade union officials | 


and the weak contacts of the Communist 


Party prevented the success of these efforts. | 
The offensive mood of the workers has been | 
growing. During the present crisis the work- — 
ers will aggressively carry forward the coun- — 
unemployment, wage © 
cuts, speed up, the increased cost of living © 
resulting from the new tariff bills, against the — 
terror of the bourgeoisie which will result in © 


ter-offensive against 


extraordinary acute battles. 


HE perspective of tremendous struggles 
has already been foreshadowed by the 


battles of Gastonia and New Orleans, the | 
fight of the miners, the militancy and fighting | 
spirit of the masses on International Red Day © 


and the movement for organisation among the 


unorganised in the basic industries as demon- © 
strated by the composition and fighting tone — 
of the conference which organised the Trade — 
Union Unity League on September 1st. The © 


present crisis occurs in the midst of a grow- 


ing world offensive of the working class (the © 
rising revolutionary tide of struggle of the — 


German, Polish, and French proletariat, etc., 
the advance of the colonial revolutionary move- 


ment) and particularly of the tremendous pro- — 
gress of socialist construction in the Soviet © 
Gigantic batles of the workers in © 
the basic industries added to the struggle by _ 
the agricultural workers are on the order of | 
the day. To lead these struggles, to broaden — 
and unite the front of battles, to direct the 


Union. 


struggle against the  social-fascists and 


against the growing fascist State power, is — 


the task of the Communist Party. The Com- 
munist Party of the United States has its cen- 
tral task, to become the leader of the mass 
struggles of the workers. 


the rank-and-file 
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HE present crisis must mark a real turn- 

ing point in the development of the Party 
from a small organisation of propaganda 

to a real leader of the masses. This requires, 
above all, that the Party sees the tremendous 
significance, the depth and the extent of the 
crisis, and that the entire Party be mobilised 
for the struggle called forth by the sharpen- 
ing economic crisis. This has not yet occurred. 
The ‘‘ Daily Worker ”’ in the first period of 
the crisis did not ring out with the rallying 
calls for action. During the first days of the 
Stock Exchange crash the great masses were 
aroused by the catastrophic character of the 
crash, but the ‘‘ Daily Worker ”’ was silent. 
The réle of the Trade Union Unity League 
and the new revolutionary unions must like- 
wise be clear to the Party membership. The 
main task of the new revolutionary trade 
union centre is to lead the economic struggles 
of the working class. Here it is necessary 
to get rid of the idea prevalent among many 
comrades that the T.U.U.L. is a propaganda 
organisation, an opposition “‘ within the main 
stream of the Labour movement ’’—the 
A.F. of L. This conception is a barrier to 
the fundamental need of the Party for the es- 
tablishment of independent leadership of the 
struggles of the workers and results only in a 
disastrous policy of tailism. The A.F. of L. 
and socialist bureaucracy cannot and will not 
organise the masses for struggle against the 
capitalists. It isa strike breaking force. The 
Muste movement is an attempt of the Ameri- 
can Cooks and Maxtons to screen the down- 
“right fascist character of the A.F. of L. 
Already at the time of the Passaic strike, the 
role of the A.F. of L. as strike breaker was 
demonstrated. The fear of the Communists 
to maintain independent leadership led to a 
surrender of the workers to the A.F. of L. 
bureaucracy, with the consequent dispersal of 
the trade union organisation that was formed 
and the abandonment of the fight against the 
employers. The masses were in advance of 
the Party when they understood instinctively 
that affiliation to the A.F. of L. meant ob- 
jectively the betrayal of the struggle. It is 
true that the Communist Party was motivated 
by a policy of getting closer to the masses— 
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the false ‘‘ main stream of the labour move- 
ment theory ’’—when it proposed affiliation, 
but it is clear to-day that already at that time 
the means of establishing contact with the 
masses must be through the independent lead- 
ership of the Communists in the organisation 
of the unorganised outside of the American 
Federation of Labour. ‘While the Party leader- 
ship has learned this lesson it is not the case 
with many of our leading comrades in the 
trade union work. ‘The building up of the 
Trade Union Unity League and the new 
unions into mass organisations is the most 
essential task of the present situation. While 
increasing our work within the A.F. of L. to 
win away the best elements the main centre 
of our work is the organisation of the unor- 
ganised masses particularly in the basic indus- 
tries into new unions and into the T.U.U.L. 
The trade union work, the development of the 
Trade Union Unity League, the building of 
new unions is the means by which the Party 
will convert itself into a mass Communist 
Party. 


HIS task requires that the old methods 

of work be abandoned. ‘The organisa- 

tion of the workers in the factories, the 
formation of new unions, the organisation of 
the unemployed, requires new methods, new 
tactics, greater militancy, the skilful combina- 
tion of economic and political weapons under 
the leadership of the Communist Party. Above 
all, it means that the leading réle of the Party 
must be understood and, consequently, the 
need for the entire Party organisation to be 
mobilised for these economic struggles. The 
past division of the work of the Party into 
economic and political tasks and the conse- 
quent separation of the trade union work from 
Party work and vice versa, which at all times 
is an eclectic opportunist policy, is in the pre- 
sent situation, in which there are no economic 
struggles which are not political, a disastrous 
practice for the Party. 

In the present situation the Labour Party 
slogan must be dropped. This slogan is a 
weapon in the hands of the most dangerous 
enemies—the left social-fascists, the Muste- 
ites. The crisis affords the Party the oppor- 
tunity of more direct contact with the masses 
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—through the new unions, T.U.U.L., the 
formation of factory committees, etc. 

To mobilise the masses, to arouse their fight- 
ing spirit,a programme of action for the present 
situation is necessary. In the foreground of 
this programme which must be popularised to 
millions of workers, must be the struggle 
against unemployment, for the seven-hour 
five-day week, the fight against wage cuts, for 
increased wages for the most exploited sec- 
tions, the struggle against the speed-up sys- 
tem. It is not enough to have such a general 
programme, it is necessary that this be 
adapted by the local organisations to the con- 
ditions in the districts and to the concrete con- 
ditions in the factories, particularly in the big 
factories. These demands must be combined 
with the fight against the A.F. of L. and 
“‘ socialist’? party and Muste groups and 
against the capitalist government for the 
Revolutionary Workers’ Government 


IV, 


HE political character of the present 

struggle is not yet clear to many of our 

functionaries and particularly those in 
the trade unions. There is therefore an 
insufficient linking up of the economic de- 
mands with political demands and where this 
is done, these political demands are only feebly 
agitated among the masses. ‘There is hesi- 
tation among many of our trade union leaders 
to ‘‘injecting political issues ’’ into strike 
struggles. This is the reason for the very 
weak demonstrations that have occurred in 
past strikes against police terror, use of gang- 
sters against the injunctions and injunction 
judges and the strike breaking city officials. 
We must remember some very bad incidents 
in which the contrary policies were adopted— 
for example the sending of a delegation to 
Washington in the Passaic strike, to demand 
an investigation (!) by the United States Sen- 
ate of the conditions in the textile industry. 
The terror of the government and the social- 
fascists are an inevitable part of every strug- 
gle. The fight against the employers is a 
fight against the government and the social- 
fascists. It is one front of battle. The 
slogan of the mass political strike must be 
increasingly agitated in the present struggle. 
The slogan of the strike on International Red 
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Day met with resistance of large sections of | 
the Party. It was applied only in New York | 
City and even here with insufficient vigour. 
The political strike was put forward in the 
Gastonia struggle at the time of the shooting 
of Ella Wiggins, but met with no response 
from the workers, chiefly because of insuf- 
ficient preliminary agitation, lack of organisa- 
tion in the factories and weak Party organisa-_ 
tion. The Party has correctly put forward the 
slogan of political strikes in the recent severe | 
battle against fascist terror, but it is neces-_ 
sary to learn the experiences in the use of this | 
weapon internationally as well as in our own. 
struggle, to make these known to the Party 
in order to achieve a greater application and 
success of this powerful weapon. 


HE necessity for carrying through de-_ 

monstrations and strikes under condi- 

tions of terror by the police, raises the 
question of the formation of proletarian self-— 
defence organs and of utilising strategy in the | 
organisation of our demonstrations as an | 
urgent and immediate task. The demonstra- | 
tions against the government authorities have | 
mainly been limited to Communists. Non- | 
Party masses have not been sufficiently drawn _ 
into these demonstrations. The organisation — 
of these demonstrations, mass picketing, etc., 
require systematic preparation, widespread 
and systematic propaganda and the organisa- 
tion of defence corps to carry through these 
mass actions despite the prohibition by the 
police. 

The strike of 5,000 agricultural workers in 
Imperial Valley, California, shows that we 
can no longer afford to allow the agrarian work 
to remain at the present low level. The 
chronic agrarian crisis, the rationalisation 
efforts of the Hoover government to agricul- 
ture, the pauperisation of large strata of the 
poor farmers, the unbearable exploitation of — 
of the Southern Negro farmers calls for an 
aggressive push forward in our agrarian work, 
the establishment of a programme which con- 
centrates upon the organisation of the agri- 
cultural masses and the lowest strata of the 
farmers which bear the heavy weight of 
finance capital. 

The Negro work, the organisation of the 
Negro workers through the T.U.U.L., the 
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penetration of the South and the organisation 
of the Negro toilers combined with the most 
‘ntense struggle against white chauvinism, 
particularly in our own ranks, is a question of 
the most decisive moment for our Party. The 
slogan of the right of self-determination of 
she Negroes has not at all been taken up by 
che Party. There is opportunistic resistance 
‘o this slogan as well as a lack of clarity, both 
of which must be quickly overcome. 


WHE building of the Young Communist 
League into a mass organisation is a task 

into which the Party must throw its full 
support. The orientation of the League to 
mass work, which was emphasised by the 
recent Plenum of the Y.C.I., must not be left 
0 the efforts of theLeague alone to achieve. 
The social-democratic neglect of the youth 
which has characterised the Party attitude in 
the past is particularly harmful in the present 
c-ime since the crisis will lead to more intense 
2xploitation of the young workers and swing 
them in the direction of the Communist Party 
and Young Communist League. Likewise the 
greater wage cuts of the wages of women work- 
2rs. Rationalisation calls for the strengthen- 
ing of the workers’ apparatus and the organi- 
sation of the women in the T.U.U.L. and in 
the class struggle generally. 

The revolt in Haiti against American im- 
perialism, the growing revolutionary situation 
in Latin-America, presents an urgent task to 
the Party to give direct and practical assist- 
ance in the organisation of these oppressed 
masses, to establish one front of battle of 
the American workers with the colonial and 
semi-colonial masses against American imper- 
ialism. The militant demonstrations against 
the terror of American imperialism in alliance 
with the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie of 
Mexico against the Mexican workers and 
peasants show that the Party is beginning to 
undertake this task. But far more must yet 
be done to draw in the mass of the proletariat 
in the fight against imperialism. 


HE leadership of the struggles of 
I the workers must have as its main 
. nd the building up of the Communist 


Party into a mass Party. The resolution 
of the Central Committee on the first 
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results of the Illinois. strike correctly 
points out that this task is not under- 


stood by the Party. During the big struggles 
which the Party led in the past, the miners’ 
struggle, the Passaic textile strike, the needle 
trades strike, the Party has not been suf- 
ficiently in the foreground of the struggles, 
nor have we by any means built up Party 
organisation commensurate with our influence. 
Even in the Gastonia struggle this task was 
neglected. During the miners’ struggle in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, there was a conception 
among some of our leading comrades that the 
building up of Party units and of the re- 
cruiting of Party members might divert from 
the “‘ main fight.’’ The struggles of the work- 
ers cannot be led without firm and strong 
Party organisation. The building up of auxil- 
lary organisations is no substitute to the 
building of the Party. The Communist Party 
must be made known to the masses. The 
bourgeoisie is helping to popularise the Party 
in raising the ‘‘ Red scare ’’ in every strike 
struggle, but Party members who evade the 
‘‘Red issue’? and who answer attacks of the 
government that it does not matter what the 
political colour of the trade union leader 
is, as was done in reply to the attacks by the 
fascist agent, Woods, against the leadership 
of the Shoe Workers’ Union is only confusing 
the masses and injuring the prestige of the 
Party. Every Party member must join the 
T.U.U.L. and as far as possible the new 
unions. But the Communists in the new 
unions, in the T.U.U.L. must work to build 
up the Party, to win new members, to secure 
new readers for our press, to build factory 
cells, to propagate the aims of the Party 
among the masses. The idea of political neu- 
trality which affects the work of our leading 
fractions in the mass organisations must be 
completely exposed. That the masses are 
ready to join the Party and follow Communist 
leadership is shown by the present recruiting 
drive in which 1,800 new members have been 
secured in the first month of the campaign. 
Building the Party, however, means rooting 
it in the big factories. The chief weakness of 
our ‘‘ Daily Worker ”’ to-day is the fact that 
it has no organised support in the factories. 
The building of the Party, as the major task 
of every Party member, means to overcome 
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the passivity and casual character of the daily 
work which has characterised the situation in 
the past. To build the Party it is necessary 
to prepare for conditions of illegality. For 
that reason we must penetrate deeply into the 
factories. 


V 


HE crisis has fully exposed the oppor- 

tunist theories of the right renegades, 

Lovestone and Co. and the opportunist 
Trotskyists. Lovestone aimed to cover up 
the bankruptcy of his theories, with the be- 
ginning of the crisis by declaring ‘‘ that the 
panic on Wall Street did not come as a result 
of the decline of American capitalist 
economy.’’ A comparison of this view with 
the expressions of Hoover and Mellon—of the 
soundness of capitalism—will show how deep 
the bourgeois theories have penetrated the 
ranks of these renegades. 

The Trotskyist opportunists have taken an 
identically similar view of the crisis. The 
organ of the Trotskyist Cannon repeats the 
stupid explanations of the capitalist press 
when it says ‘‘ Many employers devoted more 
time to stock exchange gambling than to busi- 
ness before the crash. Now they are being 
forced to the wall.’’ 

The Lovestone group and Cannon group are 
preparing the ground for an organisational 
merger. Mutual amnesty is being declared in 
regurd to the past struggle. Lovestone de- 
clares in his counter-revolutionary organ: In 
the fight against Trotskyism non-Leninist 
methods were often employed, particularly in 
the recent phases (against Cannon) while 
Cannon makes his bid with the remark 
“that the rank and file of the Lovestone 
group belong to the ‘ Leninist opposition,’ ”’ 

The efforts of the opportunists to win the 
Party away from the line of the Communist 
International has been defeated. The Love- 
stone and Cannon groups make up a small 
insignificant handful with no influence upon 
the working class. The struggle against the 
ideology which they represent cannot how- 
ever, be lessened. Opportunist ideology has 
still strong roots in the ranks of the Party 
and constant exposure of the programme’ and 
deeds of these opportunists is a necessary 
means of educating the Party membership and 
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strengthening the effectiveness of the Party 
struggle to win the masses. | 


HE fight against the right danger) 

—opportunism in practice—is to-day 

more urgent than ever. ‘This oppor- 
tunism in practice has shown itself in) 
the present Illinois miners’ strike, in) 
the gap between the correct policy adopted | 
by the Central Committee and its exe-| 
cution by some of the local trade union), 
leaders. The old methods of work, unwilling- 
ness due to bureaucracy or inability due te) 
a failure to understand the character of the 
economic struggle are a barrier to the mobili- | 
sation of the masses and stand in the way oi 
carrying through the independent leadership, 
ot the struggles. Pessimism and veda 
born of craft outlook and from a tendency 
to surrender to difficulties have no place in i 
the Party. If the Party is to build the am 


unions, to increase the work in the old unions, 
to establish the new revolutionary centre and 
measure up to the tasks of the sharpening | 
class struggle, then it must carry through a 
renovation of the framework of the mass or- | 
ganisations, the drawing in of new forces whol 
show militancy and revolutionary energy in 
the fulfilment of the requirements of leader- I 
ship of the growing struggles. | 

The Party is carrying on this struggle 
against opportunism in practice. The crisis | 
demands an increase in the tempo of this fight. 
It demands a broader and deeper exposure of 
the weakness and shortcomings through the 
policy of self-criticism which must draw in 
the Party members and the widest rank and 
file masses. 

The Address of the Communist Interna- 
tional came at a very serious moment. Had , 
the factional struggle, which raged for six | 
years, continued at the present time, the 
Party would have been unable to achieve its” 
role of leader of the impending revolutionary 
struggles. 

The Party is moving forward. The fight- | 
ing group is growing. A real earnestness and 
genuineness in joining in the struggles and 
leading the revolutionary fight i is seizing hold” 
of the membership. ‘There is yet much to 
be done in all directions. But the Party is) 
in the Leninist path. With the maturing of | 
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the crisis and the complete ridding of the 
opportunist ideology of American exception- 
| alism, its steps will be bolder and firmer and 
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its advance accelerated toward the winning of 
the majority of the workers for the revolu- 
tionary struggle for power. 


| The World Economic Crisis in Imperial- 
| ism and the Development of the Revolu- 
tionary Ferment in the Colonies 
G. Safarov 


“Capitalism has developed into a universal 
system of colomal oppression ond the financial 
strangling by a handful of advanced countries 
of the gigantic majority of the people of the 
earth.’’ (Lenin.) 

I 

T is absolutely necessary to apply this truth 
|. the definite situation which is now arising 

on the ground of the incipient world 
economic crisis. Without such an application 
it is impossible to understand the peculiarity 
of the overproduction of commodities under 
monopolistic capitalism! it is impossible to 
understand the dynamics, the conditions of 
development of the world crisis; it is impos- 
sible to estimate aright the revolutionary con- 
sequences arising from this. If we allow our- 
selves to be distracted from this development 
of capitalism into a universal system of im- 
perialist spoliation, it may appear that the in- 
ternational influence of the American crisis is 
restricted merely to influence over prices, the 
discount rate, and foreign trade. Such a 
‘* free-trader ’? viewpoint — and certain Com- 
munists have come to that position in consider- 
ing the American crisis — is clearly incom- 
patible with the present-day situation, and is 
appropriate only to the lips of the social- 
democrats, the faithful advocates of bourgeois 
hegemony. This “viewpoint,” if we may 
call it so, which ‘‘ forgets’ the imperialist 
nature of capitalism, reveals its sycophantic 
mongrel character, especially when it 1s 
applied to the American crisis. Who does not 
know that the whole stabilisation philosophy 


of social-fascism is entirely based on the exal- 
tation of the magical historical power of the 
dollar, which “ without any effort ’’ is subdu- 
ing world economy to its ‘‘ wise ’’ authority ? 
When the Hilferdings and Bauers “‘ forget ”’ 
the American financial oligarchy it is because 
they are an ideological detail of that oligarchy. 
But it would be idiotic to allow such views in 
the Communist camp. For years now capi- 
talism has been passing through its historic 
crisis, a crisis continually growing and inten- 
sifying owing to the victories of socialism in 
the U.S.S.R and the unrestrainable revolu- 
tionary development of the working class, the 
peasant masses and the colonial peoples of the 
whole world. Within the bounds of this slip- 
ping down of capitalism into non-existence, 
‘normal ’’ economic crises occur, regularly; 
repeated — crises of overproduction, of une 
employment, of falls in prices, of bank- 
ruptcies, of ruin to petty bourgeois strata. 
None the less, the ‘“‘ normal’ character of 
these crises is quite conditional. It is true the 
normalcy is manifested in the overproduction 
of commodities, but this very overproduction 
has grown out of the concentration of capital 
in the last stage of capitalism. This over- 
production is the product of the disparity be- 
tween purchasing power and production, which 
is conditioned by the contradictions of the 
imperialist stage, which in turn include the 
antagonism between labour and capital, and 
the antagonism between cojonies and the 
metropolises. The disparity between pur- 
chasing power and production of commodities 
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during the imperialist epoch rests upon 
specific relations of capitalism, on the hunger 
level of existence of whole countries, on the 
inequality of development which has become 
the dominating feature on a world scale. The 
extollers of ‘‘ organised capitalism’’ have 
omitted this “‘ detail ’’ from their reckonings. 
But the matter does not end with the simple 
pre-conditions of economic crises under im- 
perialism. Those pre-conditions are simultane- 
ously the motive forces of'crises, they deter- 
mine their period, their emergence and disap- 
pearance. Modern capitalism carries a per- 
manent crisis in its womb. !ts characteristic 
feature is a hidden chronic overproduction of 
commodities. Consequently, even the over- 
coming of a specific economic crisis leads in 
much less degree than formerly, in the 
‘* classic ’’ period, to an elimination of the con- 
tradictions which directly engender the crisis. 
Moreover, as it passes from crisis to crisis 
capitalism goes from fall to fall, progressively 
losing the ability to achieve even a temporary 
reconciliation of all the elements of socialised 
production. Just because capitalism has de- 
veloped into a universal system of colonial 
oppression and exploitation, the world econo- 
mic crisis raging before our eyes is inevitably 
transformed into a crisis of imperialism’s colo- 
nial régime, into a crisis of the imperialist 
hegemony in the colonies. The hegemony of 
finance capital in the ‘‘ leading ’’ countries is 
based on the cheap colonial raw materials, on 
the drawing of super-profits from the colonies 
and semi-colonies by the combination and uni- 
fication of market action with ‘‘ extra- 
economic’? pressure. The overproduction 
of commodities in the ‘‘ ruling’’ countries in- 
evitably brings with it an overproduction and 
depreciation in the price of colonial raw 
materials, a new expropriation and a new en- 
slavement, by the hands of the landowner, the 
usurer and the compradore, of the local colo- 
nial and semi-colonial peasantry; a swift in- 
crease of village over-population, plantation 
“rationalisation’’ and a raging unemploy- 
ment in the few local industrial enterprises, a 
ruthless ‘‘ regulation ’’ of local economy in the 
interests of imperialism, and an intensification 
of the imperialist pressure on the colonies. 
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MPERIALISM will seek its way out of the 

economic crisis first and foremost along the 

line of least resistance, i.e., at the cost of 
the colonies and semi-colonies. This is al- 
ready occurring in the form of a rarticularly 
precipitous fall in the prices of colonial raw 
materials. But here imperialism is waylaid by 
its fatal contradiction; it must turn to the 
colonial bases of its hegemony in order to 
transfer the consequences of the crisis to the 
shoulders of the colonial slaves; on the other 
hand, it is bound to call the colonies to its aid 
in their capacity as markets for disposal of its 
goods. With one hand it cuts down the pur- 
chasing power of the colonies, with the other 
it hastens to scatter its unsold commodities 
over the colonial markets, where competition 
becomes particularly hard. But the chain of 
misfortunes does not end there. In times of 
crisis imperialism struggles with special 
ardour to conquer the colonial markets. It 
flees from the catastrophic fall of prices in the 
metropolises. Nevertheless, in the colonies it 
becomes necessary, willy nilly, to adapt prices 
to the indigent pockets of the colonial slaves. 
Thus the tendency towards a fall in prices is 
not overcome, but, on the contrary, is strength- 
ened. Hence inevitably arises the struggle on 
the part of capital to drive the conditions of 
labour of the workers in the “‘ leading ’’ coun- 
tries down to the level prevailing in the colo- 
nies. Hence the “‘ tendency towards a general 
lockout of the European proletariat,’’ as once, 
in his better days, Otto Bauer put it.* 

This cunning mechanism of the world crisis 
must be understood by the workers of 
America, Britain, Japan, France, and Ger- 
many. It must be, understood by the prole- 
tariat of all the “‘ leading ’’ countries, in order 
that they should not overlook the developing 
revolutionary possibilities, in order that they 
should not miss the new development of the 
colonial problem along revolutionary lines. It 
is already more than a matter of a simple 
rapprochement between the proletarian 


* Of course, the ‘‘ National Problem and Social- 
Democracy ’? was the production of a reformist 
But many grains of truth were to be found in it, 
for at that time the Bauers: had not taken the 
fascist annihilation of Marxism and the workers’ 
movement as their task. 
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struggle and the revolutionary struggle for the 
liberation of the colonies and semi-colonies. It 
is a question of fusing the proletarian struggle 
in the leading countries with the struggle 
against imperialism in the colonies. Naturally 
there cannot be any talk of dissolving the pro- 
letarian tasks into “‘sll-national’’ tasks. The 
workers’ and revolutionary movements of the 
colonies and semi-colonies have already, in 
general and on the whole, moved so far 
forward that they are developing under the 
sign of proletarian hegemony. The prole- 
tarian hegemony in the colonial movements 
will serve as the direct unifying contact be- 
tween them and the struggle for the prole- 
tarian revolution and dictatorship in capitalist 
countries. In view of the weakness of the 
colonial and semi-colonial ranks of the prole- 
tariat, this direct contact could not develop 
if the world did not have a country of victori- 
ous socialism in the U.S.S.R. The Leninist 
resolution of the Comintern Second Congress, 
which boldly developed the revolutionary 
prospect of a historical struggle on a world 
scale, fixed attention on the following most 
important point : ‘‘ The world political situa- 
tion has now put the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat on the agenda, and alli the events of 
world policy are now inevitably :oncentrated 
around the one central point, namely, the 
struggle of the world bourgeoisie against the 
Soviet Russian Republic, which groups 
around itself inevitably the Soviet movements 
of the foremost workers of all countries on 
the one hand, and on the other all the national 
emancipation movements of the colonies and 
the oppressed nationalities, who are convinced 
* by bitter experience that there is no salvation 
for them except through the victory of the 
Soviet régime over world imperialism.”’ 


AHE Soviet régime has shown the colonies 


its new, mnon-capitalist road of de- 
velopment. It has raised the whole 
struggle of the masses on to a new 


historical level, it has given the whole 
struggle new historical dimensions. This was 
bound to accelerate and to intensify the pro- 
cess of class disintegration and the process of 
bringing forward the proletarian organisers of 
colonial revolution to an erormous extent; 
whilst at the same time the indubitable victory 
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of socialist construction in the U.S.S.R,, and 
especially in the National Soviet Republics, 
was bound gigantically to increase the urge to- 
wards our positive achievements. 

When individual right-wing opportunists, 
such as those in the Communist Party of South 
Africa, talk a great deal about “ defending ”’ 
the Soviet Republic, but do not know how to, 
nor even want to, link up that defence with 
the struggle for the emancipation of the slaves 
of Africa from the oppression of the white 
slaveowners, they show that they have re- 
mained intrinsically alien to the great Leninist 
teaching. 

The world crisis is a general test of all our 
divisions, all our fighters, from the point of 
view of their ability to realise the revolution- 
ary organising réle of the proletariat, from the 
point of view of their ability to link up and 
unite under proletarian guidance the struggle 
in the mines of Illinois and the struggle in 
Haiti, the struggle in Lancashire and in Bom- 
bay, the rising of the peasants in China and 
the revolutionary struggle against fascism in 
Europe and America. The world economic 
crisis is a general test of all the parties on the 
front of the colonial struggle. 


Ii, 

HEN history drags along at the speed 
W of a handcart, as Lenin liked to put it, 

then the facts which we read in the 
columns of our newspapers are not distin- 
guished by any great variety. They would 
appear to hold one back from broad revolution- 
ary generalisation, and a keen Marxist mind 
is required to break the spell of the superfi- 
cial facts. 

But now the facts are screaming of the crisis 
of capitalist stabilisation, and they are not 
fortuitous, scattered facts, but whole chains. of 
facts, which pour out in a flood against the 
legend of a crisis-less ‘‘ organised capital- 
ism.’’ Loudest of all scream the facts of the 
colonial chronicle. The capitalists simply 
cannot keep them quiet. 

The smash of the motor ‘ prosperity’? in 
America has first and foremost been a blow to 
rubber. The production of rubber had grown 
in adaptation to the prosperity. The export 
from the British Malayan settlements in 1928 
was 408,693 tons, in 1929 it reached 577,202 
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tons. The result was a fickly favourable situa- 
tion. In order to keep up prices in rubber 
the British in 1925 introduced restricted pro- 
duction. But as a result the native peasant 
production grew. Since the interests of the 
American and British capitalists were in con- 
flict, Britain had to yield so far as rubber was 
concerned. ‘The present crisis is, of course, 
hitting first and foremost, not the planter 
monopolists, but the petty commodity pro- 
ducers, and even the native kulaks in Sumatra, 
The ‘‘China Express and Telegraph ”’ for 
January oth profoundly reckons : ‘‘It is 
doubtful whether the native producers are re- 
ceiving threepence for a pound of unwashed 
rubber at the present time. . . . As their ex- 
istence depends mainly on rubber, they are 
endeavouring to produce as much as possible, 
and in future there may be an increase of ex- 
port from the Dutch East Indies.’’ ‘Thus the 
crisis in the sale of motor tyres is leading di- 
rectly to a depreciation of the price of the 
native production of rubber, both in the 
British and in the Dutch possessions. In 
Java, where plantation husbandry flourishes, 
the contraction of rubber production must 
lead to catastrophic consequences, as thus the 
local population loses its right to its portion 
of the price obtained in exchange for forced 
labour. On the London market at the end of 
1927 rubber was 20d. per pound, at the end of 
December it was 8d., and now it is 7d. It is 
proposed to reduce production by Io to 20 per 
cent. The same Malayan settlements mine 
tin, about half the world output. British 
large scale entrepreneurs and Chinese immi- 
grant artisans, who frequently work over the 
mines abandoned by the capitalists, are en- 
gaged in this industry. Nineteen enterprises 
for tin mining have already been closed down, 
in accordance with the decision of the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation of Tin Producers ”’ to restrict produc- 
tion. The reduction of production by one- 
seventh has been enforced on the Chinese 
small men also by the monopolists. But that 
means absolute starvation for them. Tihere 
is nothing to be done! In 1929 there was ar. 
output of 7,000 tons more than in 1928! Let 
the Indian workers work at the mechanical 
drags and the Chinese small men starve! 

None the less, starvation arises not only 
from the shortage of Eastern rice, but from its 
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surplus also. In 1926, 1,597,310 tons of rice, 
to a value of 2,628,544,193 francs, were ex- 
ported from Indo-China. In 1927 there was 
a larger export, of 1,665,355 tons, but less was 
paid for it : 1,900,754,150 francs. In 1928 the 
price of rice fell by a further 10 per cent., and 
the export of rice increased at a record rate. 
1929-30 sees a world agricultural crisis, and 

. need one say more? *Jndo-China illus- 
trates how the simplest act of sale-purchase in 
the colonies is transformed into the expropria- 
tion of the petty commodity producer, who is 
deprived of the possibility of reproduction, 
and usually also of his land. The export of 
foodstuffs from the colonies by no means sig- 
nifies that they are suffering from a surplus 
of that produce, India is an eloquent example, 
for in 1928-29 over half a million tons of 
wheat were imported, as well as 125,000 tons 
of rice, at the same time as rice from Burma 
could not find a market owing to the compe- 
tition of Indo-China and India.** 


‘*’The overproduction of the lower qualities 
of tea has reduced prices to the lowest level 
for a number of years. At the same time the 
tea stocks have reached enormous dimensions. 
In order to get out of the depression endeavours 
are being made to take measures to restrict 
production in the coming year.’’t That con- 
stitutes a further loss of the means of subsis- 
tence of hundreds of thousands of workers in 
the plantations in Burma and Ceylon, where 
the workers are preponderantly contracted 
labourers from the impoverished south of 
India. 


F course, ‘‘ King-Cotton’’ should 

rightly occupy the first place in our re- 

view. It is in the first place the raw 
material of one of the basic, key branches of 
world capitalistic industry, with a chronic 
crisis which has become part of its existence. 
Secondly, it is the raw material of those colo- 
nial and semi-colonial manufactures of Bom- 
bay, Shanghai, and other Eastern industrial 
centres, which enter into harsh competition 


* “L’Asie Francaise” for January 10th, 1930. 
The Indo-Chinese piaster has fallen from 10.30 on 
December 14th to 9.90 on January 5th 1920. 


** “ Capital,” December 19th, 1929. 
t “ China Express,’ January 8th, 1930. 
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with Lancashire and with Japan. ‘Thirdly, 
it is a peasant colonial raw material—its pro- 
duction is very closely connected with the 
feudal and merchant-usurial exploitation of 
the peasant masses. At the end of 1927 the 
American average cotton was 11.06 pence per 
pound, at the end of 1929 it was 9.42 pence. 
But the peasants never receive the real prices. 
Seventy per cent. of the cotton-producing 
peasants of India become indebted to the 
usurer and landowner in order to sow cotton. 
The same situation obtains in Egypt. ‘The 
world crisis is inflicting ruthless blows on 
cotton. In Egypt the exchange has suffered 
a very real crash. From 1923 to 1928, accord- 
ing to the “ Times of India,’’? the Bombay 
cotton manufacturers were working at a loss, 
to the extent of 8,625,000 pounds sterling. 
Their number was reduced from 81 to 73. 
Japan, working with Indian raw cotton, is 
competing with the local industry. During 
1929 Japan doubled the import of its cotton 
goods into India. Consequently, the crisis 
in cotton becomes an agrarian crisis, inter- 
woven with a crisis in the whole agrarian sys- 
tem of India, Egypt, China, and so on. To- 
gether with this, the crisis in the cotton in- 
dustry is spurring on its ‘‘ rationalisation ”’ 
on a barbarous usurious basis, with workers’ 
wages at 20 rupees per month. 


economy of the colonial East. The cheap- 

ness of its factory production, based on the 
impoverished level of the working-class ex- 
istence, is resolutely thrusting out the young 
* industry of the colonies, evoking intensified 
pressure on the part of the Bombay, Shang- 
hai, and other manufacturers on the workers. 
By the hands of its enslaved peasants 1m- 
perialist Japan is producing up to 65 per cent. 
of the world production of raw silk. That is 
a special form of feudal tribute to the 
‘““needs’’ of capitalism, the Japanese serf- 
owners’ “‘ contribution ’’ to the capitalistic 
turnover of Japan. Thirty-seven per cent. of 
the total peasant economy of Japan—z,060,000 
undertakings — are occupied in silk produc- 
Out of the value of the raw silk from 
a quarter to a third goes to payment of rent. 
Silk production is 4o to 45 per cent. of 


ie is playing a special réle in the 
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Japanese export.* Japanese capitalism has 
for long begun to feel the approach of a crisis. 
The crisis in the U.S.A., in a country pre- 
ponderantly purchasing Japanese silk, has led 
to a general “‘ lack of demand,’ passing into 
a crisis. The crisis in raw silk is one of the 
component parts of the crisis in Japanese im- 
perialism. And that crisis incites Japan into 
a new attack on the colonial markets and the 
colonies. Japanese competition is all the more 
dangerous to the colonies and semi-colonies, 
since it is the competition not of expensive 
factory manufactures, but of cheap goods ad- 
justed to the colonial demand. 

Rubber, tin, rice, tea, cotton, jute, raw silk 
. . . The list of sick colonial ‘‘ cream indus- 
tries ’’ could be greatly extended. But it is 
not our intention to play with columns of 
figures, to divert ourselves with statistical 
compilations. Let the Haikwang tael speak. 
It has fallen lower than it has been at any 
time for more than a hundred years. ‘‘ The 
first results of the continuing fall in silver are 
evident. All the foreign loans and contribu- 
tion payments have hitherto been completely 
covered by receipts from the Chinese ocean 
tariffs, but, owing to the unfavourable turn of 
events, these payments have exceeded re- 
ceipts by 7,947,000 Haikwang taels by com- 
parison with 1928. In Shanghai, where 
enormous reserves of silver have accumulated, 
the sharp fall in the currency exchange rate 
has led to a so-called tael crisis, and the banks 
resorted to preventive measures and refused 
to sell foreign currencies for silver unless each 
operation was separately fully covered.” Ina 
word, the famous Chinese silver money, which 
has served world imperialism for so long, 
assisting in the monstrous plucking of the 
masses of people, is sick unto death. In this 
connection the Chiang-Kai-Shek’s Minister 
for Speculation, Sung-Fo, has talked of great 
plans for railroads, for the construction of 
10,000 miles of track, at a cost of 1,214,000 
dollars. But his invitations have already re- 
ceived the cold shoulder from the Morgan 
bank, through Thomas Lamont. ‘‘ If China,’” 
‘he has stated, ‘‘ really intends to unite, to be- 
come a strong and powerful nation, grown 
from a brilliant race, surely there must be a 


* The U.S.S.R. Trade Representation in Japan. 
‘‘ Economic Survey,’’ No. 5, May, 1929. 
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great development of road construction, and 
possibly of railway construction?’’? To make 
it quite clear, Lamont added: ‘* At the pre- 
sent time all friends of China must realise 
that China’s international credit is at a very 
low level, and so long as the Chinese Govern- 
ment does not take the necessary measures 
for its restoration it will not be able to con- 
clude any loans for the alleviation of the situ- 
ation, either on the New York market or, I 
hope, on the markets of Europe.’’* 

Let the tael pay for the ‘“‘ unexpected ”’ 
crash of the ‘‘invincible’’ dollar! 


URKEY, which won national independ- 

ence owing to the determination of the 

Anatolian peasants, also quite recently 
was forced to realise how unstable is the eco- 
nomic foundation of that independence, 
when any intervention of the exchange 
can make the speculators complete masters of 
the situation. ‘The Turkish Nation,’’ 
wrote “ L’Economiste d’Orient’’ for Decem- 
ber 25th last, “‘ has during these days lived 
through one of the most anxious weeks of its 
economic life.’”? For every English pound 
sterling 1,070 piasters had to be paid. ‘‘ People 
with ten lira savings turned them into foreign 
securities,’? Ismet-Pasha explained. ‘‘ This 
tendency took possession of hauseowners, 
landowners, the small traders; in a word, all 
the classes of the population.’’ But whence 
arose this disaster? It arose owing to the 
circumstance that the conquests of the 
national revolution were being treated by the 
representatives of the Turkish bourgeoisie as 
sources of capitalist pressure and speculation. 
Tt arose because the governing Kemalists had 
done everything they could to suppress the 
independent movement of the workers and 
peasantry, in order to leave inviolate the 
nower of the landowners. etc., in a number of 
important areas. The Kemalist bourgeoisie 
counted on consolidating the national Turkish 
State bv a series of zigzags from rapproche- 
ment with the Soviet Union to a “ fusion”? 
with the system of imperialist States. This 
policy has suffered the most obvious bank- 
ruptcy, but so far only the Turkish workers 
and peasants are paving for it, and not those 


*“ Japan Times,’? December 22nd, 1929. 
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‘“houseowners and landowners ’’ who wanted 


to speculate with foreign currencies at others’ 
expense. [he shadow of the Chinese tael has 
fallen over the Turkish lira! It is a lesson 
and a warning. 


Ill 


HE world economic crisis is passing into 

a crisis of colonial economy. Not only is 

a world industrial crisis developing, but 
also a world agricultural crisis, conditioned by 
the new and decisive victories of the capi- 
talist tractor and combine reaper, the “ capi- 
talist exploitation of the soil,’ over the petty 
agricultural production. It is not sufficient to 
say that the colonies and countries with great 
vestiges of feudalism have ceased to be world 
suppliers of grain, meat, and so on. We have 
further to estimate the consequences of this 
from the aspect of the world division of labour 
and the capitalist development of productive 
forces. Exclusion from the world grain mar- 
ket must hinder the development of agricul- 
ture in those countries, must impose a partial 
degradation. ‘This degradation finds a social- 
economic expression in the retention of all 
possible vestiges of feudal-serfdom depend- 
ence and in a hypertrophied development of 
usury. The colonial and semi-colonial coun- 
tries are being more and more included in the 
world capitalist economy through rubber, 
cotton, jute, etc., through various forms of 
technical raw materials, first and foremost, 
and then through the exotic products of local 
production, climatically standardised. In order 
to ensure a development of grain economy on 
the basis of a higher technique it is necessary 
first to have a local internal market, which 
shall stimulate development by its demand, 
secondly, a corresponding development of 
local industry and transport, thirdly, that 
agriculture should not dominate production, 
that “agriculture should cease to express a 
relationship of domination over production, 
and, consequently, over society.’ (Marx. 
“Theories of Surplus Value,” vol. 3, p. 311 
—no English ed.) In the colonies the adap- 
tation of agriculture to land economy, the 
“cleansing of the land’’ in application to 
capitalist needs, goes on only in the interests 
of “* great power’ capitalism, in the interests 
of imperialism. This is the course taken in 
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the inculcation and development of the “‘ lead- 
ing ’? commercial agricultural cultures. ‘“‘ The 
root of land conflicts,’’? says McPhee in his 
book, ‘‘ The Economic Revolution in British 
West Africa’’ (1926, pp. 140-141) “lies in 
the clash of advanced civilisation with com- 
paratively inexperienced peoples, which, as in 
India, are subjected to the danger of losing 
their land with the penetration of commer- 
cial and currency economy owing to the 
machinations of the concessionaries and 
usurers,’” And immediately after McPhee 
teveals who it is that stands behind these 
spoliators. ‘‘In Northern Nigeria the Gov- 
2rnment alienates the land from the natives, 
compensating them by equivalent (!) par- 
cellations, and hands it over to mer- 
chants on suitable conditions, including the 
rent among its ordinary receipts, In 
Southern Nigeria the government takes the 
necessary lands from the natives, acting 
as middleman, and hands them over on 


suitable terms, paying the rent to the 
native elders, who distribute it arbi- 
rarily. In Ashantee the land afterwards 


rented out comes in the category of crown 
lands, and is declared to be annexed ’’ (ibid). 
The descendants of David Ricardo, who re- 
jected the monopoly of landed property in the 
interests of capitalism, not only regard it as 
their inalienable right to expropriate the land. 
Even where they want to give this expropria- 
tion a bourgeois-legal ground, they assume 
that there can be no differential rent, based on 
the source of income, for the natives! When 
British capitalists demand a large quantity 
of cocoa, copra, or palm oil, their word is law. 
The Negroes have to go short in the name of 
he great speculating interests. In Kenya 
‘at the present time,’’ Buell observes, 
‘the average European farmer occupies 
500 acres, whilst the average native farmer 
aas eight acres. He justifies this inequality 
oy the argument that he, the European, ex- 
sloits his land, whereas the native does not. 
But the statistics show that only 9 per cent. 
sf the land occupied by Europeans is under 
cultivation at the present time in Kenya. The 
colonists anda number of representatives of the 
administration assume that if the native does 
ot exploit his land as he ought it should be 
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taken from kim and handed over to the whites. 
But with the over-population of the reserved 
lands, and communal land ownership, it is 
very difficult for the native to introduce agri- 
cultural improvements, owing to the strip sys- 
tem and the absence of fences against his 
neighbour’s cattle.’ (‘‘ The Native Problem 
in Africa,’ N.Y., 1928, p. 327.) In order to 
to guarantee their position as monopolists of 
the affection of the King of Britain the Euro- 
pean colonisers have finished the job by pro- 
hibiting natives to engage in the production of 
coffee. But British Africa is not in any ex- 
ceptional position. ‘‘ For the Arabs the char- 
acteristic feature of the present situation,”’ 
stated the French sub-prefect of Orleansville, 
““consists in the unbroken decline of the once 
solvent classes to the very lowest level, and 
finally to the level of the proletariat. In 
Algeria the finest lands are situated in the 
valleys, and they are all occupied by Euro- 
peans. ‘The natives are left only the deserts 
and mountains.’”’ (Ch. Riviere et H. Lug, 
“Cultures du Midi, de l’Algérie, de la Tunisie 
et du Maroc,” Paris, 1924, p. 64.) The land 
robbery in Indo-China, in which the socialist 
governor, Varennes, has succeeded in distin- 
guishing himself, has become a byword. The 
transition from patriarchal natural economy to 
commercial agriculture in the colonies and 
semi-colonies is going on on the basis of their 
imperialistic exploitation and with the aid of 
the colonial régime. In relation to Indian 
agricultural economy British industry plays 
the réle of leading element only in an antago- 
nistic sense : the growth of the ‘“‘ commercial”’ 
cultures is balanced by a monstrous pauperisa- 
tion, by a growth of usury and the retention 
of the most incredible forms of personal de- 
pendence, which are economically long out of 
date. The ‘leading’? cultures are increas- 
ingly ingrafted in the form of the plantation 
system, with contract semi-compulsory labour. 
Such, for instance, is the production of palm 
oil over 100,000 acres in Sumatra. Not only 
are the palms for the production of the oil 
transplanted there, but contracted labour is 
also imported from distant regions. (See 
Ormsby-Gore’s report on his journey, issued 
in 1928.) 
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T the recent international cotton congress 
at Barcelona, a textile director from 
Manchester, one William Howarth, 
strongly insisted that the already hunger 
ration of the Egyptian fellahin must be fur- 
ther reduced. ‘‘ Labour costs in Egypt are no 
lower than in competing countries, but owing 
to fertility and to the arduous work of the 
Egyptian farmer they are lower in Egypt 
than in the U.S.A. Provided the Egyptian 
producer decides at least not only to maintain 
his position, but to increase his production, 
other costs can be reduced together with labour 
costs. . .. The opening of Upper Egypt (to 
cotton cultivation) in those sections which 
recently seemed unsuitable for cotton, must 
cheapen production.”’ (‘‘ Japan Times ’”’ for 
December 22nd last.) Howarth gave it to be 
understood that the peasant of Egypt was by 
no means ‘‘irreplacable,”’ that if necessary he 
can be transformed into a contracted worker. 
The work we have already cited by McPhee 
quite simply explains in which cases the 
‘“civilisers’’ work through the native 
machinery of exploitation, and in which cases 
they drive the natives directly off the land, 
preferring the plantation system: ‘In 
Eastern Africa the plantation system, worked 
by native hired labourers under the supervi- 
sion of Europeans, was adopted from the very 
beginning and worked well. In West Africa 
at first a similar policy was followed, but it 
swiftly failed owing to local conditions. In 
contradistinction to East Africa, there are no 
free lands which could be legally (!) handed 
over to the British Cotton Association ; nor 
were there natives ready to work for wages 
(they were not yet despoiled); finally, the 
costs for European overseers in West Africa 
are very high owing to climatic conditions, 
and the need for frequent vacations, which 
are necessary to keep the staffs in a fit condi- 
tion to work. The Association gave up the 
plantation policy in West Africa and adopted 
a programme of complete co-operation with 
the native cotton growers.’’ (Ibid, p. 46.) 
McPhee cites the example of the success of 
cocoa production with especial enthusiasm. 
‘Although only recently taken up, this 
sphere has developed phenomenally. What is 
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worthy of astonishment is that cocoa is a re- 


cent introduction into West Africa, and never- 


theless the ultra-conservative native has aban- 
doned his century-old cultivations as though 
there was nothing else left for him to do. A 
second astonishing peculiarity is that this is a 
purely commercial cultivation, there is no in- 
ternal demand for cocoa, the producer of cocoa 
more vitally depends on the world market than 
the Lancashire weaver.’’ (Ibid, p. 41.) 


None the less this dependence on the world 
market situation has its own consequences— 
revolutionary consequences. Prosperity had 
hardly succeeded in exhausting itself when a 
real rising of women broke out in South-East 
Nigeria. ‘‘ The root cause of the revolt,”’ in 
the words of the ‘‘ British Weekly,’”’ the 
‘West Africa,’ ‘‘ is the poll tax extracted by 
the Government from all men over fifteen 
years, and the low market prices for produce 
at the present time.’”? The outburst occurred 
because the local elders extended the tax to 
women also. Ten thousand women organised 
a remarkable march to the district centre, 
Aba, and there effected the breakup of all the 
Governmental institutions, set free the priso- 
ners, etc. When the European colonists en- 
deavoured to subdue them the men joined in. 
‘West Africa ’’ ruefully recalls that in this 
African backwoods the negroes were quiet for 
ten years on end. (See ‘‘ West Africa’’ for 
January 11th last.) 

Altogether Africa is more and more becom- 
ing an insurgent continent. In South Africa, 
where the Boer farmers and the British capi- 
talists jointly govern the outlawed negroes, 
the movement of the black slaves is progres- 
sively growing, and it will grow still more at 
a vigorous rate in the periods immediately 
ahead, inasmuch as the South African slave- 
owners will save themselves from an indus- 
trial and agricultural crisis by a still more 
frenzied expropriation of the lands of the 
native population, by a still more barbarous 
fastening of the labour power of the negroes 
to the white farms and the mines of the white 
capitalists. 


The crisis in imperialist hegemony in black 
Africa is a newly-opening page in the histori- 
cal progress of the colonial revolution. 
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HE introduction of the market division of 

labour and the development of commercial 

-ultivation in the colonies and semi- 
colonies is indissolubly bound up with their 
imperialist enslavement. In its exploitation 
of the backwardness of the colonies and semi- 
colonies for its own interests imperialism 
maintains and supports the pre-capitalist forms 
of exploitation, uniting and interconnecting 
them with its own extra-economic pressure, 
with land spoliation, the plantation sys- 
tem, entorced labour and so on. The introduc- 
tion of the market division of labour into agri- 
culture inevitably brings with it a severance 
of the worker-producer from the means of 
production. The monopoly of land ownership 
dams and deforms that process, hindering the 
adaptation of land ownership to land economy, 
and stimulating the development of land usury 
and usury generally. Imperialism’s colonial 
monopoly “‘ fastens’’ the colonial and semi- 
colonial peasantry to the instruments of their 
exploitation, to the means of working up the 
technical and ‘‘exotic’’ raw materials, (1) either 
by their direct expropriation and transforma- 
tion into semi-compulsory labourers on the 
plantations, or by subjugating them to the 
power of the market with the aid of the land- 
owner, the usurer, and taxation. Even on the 
plantations the local peasant does not become 
a wage worker, for here also ‘‘ landowner- 
ship,’’ taking the form of a monopolisation of 
property in land by imperialism, dominates 
production. The negro worker in Africa has 
no freedom of movement in even the most 
literal sense of the words! The undoubted ad- 
vocate of British imperialism, Saprez, shows 
that Indian agriculture “‘ struggles to become 
one of the forms of capitalist activity on the 
lines of industry, with emphasis on the reduc- 
tion of the costs of production and maximum 
profit. This ‘‘industrialisation ”’ of cultiva- 
tion (2) is only in the incipient stage, although 
the production of tea and coffee has already 
been placed on business bases. None the less, 
whilst on the one hand the increase of export 
and the extension of the internal market lead 
to a “‘commercialisation ’’ of cultivation, (3) 


(1) More rarely to production of wheat, rice, 
etc. ; (2) the production of raw materials on a 
capitalist basis in India; (3) production for the 
market; (4) ‘Economics of Agricultural Pro- 
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and in rare instances to their industrialisation, 
on the other hand the indispensable progress in 
this direction is held up by the pressure of the 
population on the land, which is a direct con- 
sequence of the stagnation in the local spheres 
of industry. This pressure gives extreme form 
to all the negative sides of the sub-division and 
break-up of the land holdings and the 
indebtedness of the land workers.’’ (4) 
One very interesting feature of the decolo- 
misation theory is that it has completely over-~ 
looked the character of the colonial agrarian 
revolution. In India a series of strata of 
parasites sit on the backs of the peasantry : 
not only the landowner, but the man who rents 
in order to rent out, and even the sub-renter. 


HE parcellisation, and even the disinte- 
gration of land exploitation, is the conse- 
quence of the growing lack of correspond- 
ence between the growth ofcommercial agricul- 
ture and the specific conditions of the colonial 
régime. The confiscation of all lands, which 
serve an instrument of parasitic exploitation 
of the local population by the landowners, 
usurers, imperialist bureaucrats, and entre- 
preneurs ; the redistribution of the land by the 
revolutionary masses; the nationalisation of 
the land and waterways by the revolutionary 
authority of the colonial workers and peasants, 
these are slogans which are now becoming an 
integral part of the present situation. The 
consequence of the world industrial and agri- 
cultural crisis, the struggle for land, is be- 
coming a highly important next phase in the 
colonial revolution. ‘The breaking of the colo- 
nial régime demands the ruthless breaking of 
the colonial agrarian system. Just because of 
this ‘‘commercialisation ’’ an “‘ industrialisa- 
tin’’ of agriculture* in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries, the colonial revolution, in 
direct connection with the lessons of the 
Chinese revolution and the revolutionary 
movement in Indiat, is growing, and can only 
grow in the struggle against the local land- 
owner, the gentry, the usurer, the imperialist 
planter, the tax collector, and the extra-terri- 
torial despoiler generally. The sheep only 
gress,’ 1926, page 24. 
*In Sapres’ sense, and not in the sense of 
mechanisation. 


t+ Of the alliance between the Indian National 
Congress and the landowners. 
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iguratively ate the peasants in Britain, ate 
hem as a class. Rubber, cotton, the South 
African prize cattle, the cocoa of Western 
Africa, tea, jute, etc., are almost literally eat- 
ing the colonial and semi-colonial peasantry, 
fastening on them chains which frequently 
deprive them of the elementary possibility of 
existence. 
IV 
HE advocates of the theory of decoloni- 
sation have tried to show that the export 
of capital is ‘‘industrialising ’’ the colo: 
nies and rendering the imperialist hegemony 
superfluous. They did not stop to consider 
why capital is exported to the colonies and 
semi-colonies. 
But meantime the statistics for the emis- 
sion of capital in Britain explain the elemenc- 


ary basis of the export of capital.* 
‘ In Million Pounds Sterling. 


ri _ v 

Sg Sed HS By iod 

su 88 S22 _, Est a 25 
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1923 271.4 77.7 95.8 48 5.4 15.5 7.7 64.5 
1924 209.3 13.7 90.6 18.8 1. 12.7 23 70.2 
1925 232.2 45.6 30.7 25.3 38 18. 19.1 89.7 
1926 230.7 4.7 54.6 49.2 82 269 6.2 80.9 
1927 355.1 66. 67.5 37.9 5.4 33.2 11. 184.1 
1928 369. 83.8 56.1 26.4 3.1 49.7 8.7 141.2 
1929 285.2 65.4 30. 12.1 7.8 41.5 6.4 122 


* “ Keonomist,’? December 28th, 1929. 

The above table shows that the lion’s share 
belongs to Government loans. Usury is the 
most important object of the export of capital. 
Without it they cannot lay their hands on the 
semi-colonial Government machinery. It 
more than anything else guarantees the mono- 
poly. Then come railways, mines, rubber and 
oil. The raw material ‘‘ deviation ’’ of this 
type of capital export is not open to the least 
doubt. The same table reveals the increas- 
ing impotence of British imperialism, Colo- 
nial loans placed in London have progressively 
decreased of recent years, falling below the 
pre-war level. In 1913 they amounted to 
76.1 million pounds; in 1927 to 99.8 millions ; 
1928 to 63.2 millions; 1929 to 6rmillions. 


HE contemptible social-democratic theory 
of decolonisation, which had its worthy 
exponent in the renegade Roy, represents 
a rejection of the Leninist teaching on imperi- 
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alism from the aspect of the fundamental defi- 
nition of imperialism. Imperialism allows the 
development of productive forces of the 
colonies and semi-colonies, and itself develops 
those productive forces, only to the extent that 
it strives to assure its monopolistic possession 
of the corresponding sources of raw materials 
and their exploitation in accordance with the 
demands and conditions of the market.* Such, 
for instance, is the connection between cotton 
and the laying down of railways in Africa. In 
the absence of waterways it is inconvenient to 
transport cotton except over railways. The 
defence of its monopolistic position in the ob- 
taining of colonial raw materials and the ex- 
traction of super-profit presupposes military 
and strategical defence, the safeguarding of 
communication lines, key positions, ports, etc. 
On the other hand the development of the pro- 
ductive forces of the colonies and semi-colonies 
finds loop-holes through the competition of the 
imperialists among themselves, a competition 
which at times undermines the monopoly, 
giving changing inter-relations of forces and a 
changing market situation. It was essentially 
the preoccupation of world imperialism with 
the world slaughter that first allowed any con- 
siderable industrial development in the 
majority of the colonies and semi-colonies, and 
particularly in textile industry. Bombay, the 
chief proletarian centre of India, got on to its 
feet owing to the war. It 1s not an exception, 
but a rule that the colonies and semi-colonies 
‘‘ break through ”’ into an ‘‘ independent ’’f 
industrial development only where and when 
some circumstance or other breaks down the 
monopoly. For instance, the 1928 situation in 
the Chinese textile industry, accepted by cer- 
tain comrades as a “‘ stabilisation ’’ of capital- 
ist China. ‘‘ The movement towards the anti- 
Japanese boycott, following on the Shanghai 
incident of May 3rd, 1928, had deep and con- 
siderable influence on the conditions of sale of 
cotton yarn in Shanghai,’’.writes the ‘‘Chinese 
Economic Journal.’? Since May a2rst the 
Chinese merchants have bought very little 
Japanese cotton if they have purchased any at 
all, and the Chinese manufacturers have had 


the market completely at their disposition. 
a a a 
* Which presupposes a definite level of techni- 
cal progress also. 
+ Shortlived. 
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HE disappearance of Japanese cotton 

from the market, together with the 

low prices for raw cotton* has created a 
highly favourable situation for Chinese textile 
factories, which during the past twelve months 
(probably all without exception) have made 
great profits. It is expected that profits have 
risen to ten to thirty taels per bale. The sud- 
den demand for Chinese cotton set up by the 
boycott movement has forced many Chinese 
enterprises to undertake the task of extending 
production. Out of the total of 1,865,000 spin- 
dles only 800,000 belong to Chinese enter- 
prises—a number quite inadequate to deal with 
the demand. ‘There being no possibility of 
their setting up new spindles within any 
orief period, many enterprises have resorted 
to renting the enterprises at a standstill in the 
country with a view to increasing production. 
Certain larger firms, such as Wing On and 
Cheng-Sing have even bought foreign mills. 
It is doubtful whether Chinese textile industry 
has ever received a bigger impetus to develop- 
ment than that given by the boycott movement 
of last year. Chinese cotton was further pro- 
tected by a 20 per cent. tax in favour of the 
“patriotic fund,’’ which the boycott organisa- 
tions levied on the Chinese merchants who had 
already bought Japanese cotton. . . . Chinese 
cotton suddenly jumped from 20.7 taels to 24.5 
taels per bale, whilst the price of raw cotton 
remained at the same level, and even fell some- 
what, as for example in Shensi, owing to 
Japanese firms ceasing to buy cotton.’ The 
Chinese bourgeois-landowner counter-revolu- 
tion has exploited the transient success on the 
anti-Japanese front against the peasantry. 
Even the mutilated industrial development 
created by the favourable confluence of market 
circumstances brings with it the clear imprint 
of specific colonial conditions : the exploitation 
of the supplier of raw materials with the aid 
of feudal usury methods and imperialist privi- 
leges. But why be surprised at the Chinese 
capitalists, when the Indian capitalists, who 
have not yet drunk the blood of the workers 
and peasantry, complain of British imperi- 
alism because they, the Bombay manufactur- 


*Here is manifested the part played by 
the victory of the landowners and bourgeoisie over 
the peasant revolution. 


+ March, 1929. 


ers, ‘ have been unable (!) to exploit th 
cheapness of cotton on the market, and the 
cheap cotton has gone to Japan and Italy.” 
(“‘ Capital,’? 28.11.29.) The colonial and 
semi-colonial bourgeoisie—not only the profes- 
sional compradore but the industrial groups 
also—are bound up with the landlord-usurer 
exploitation of the peasant masses and also 
with imperialism by a number of threads. 


HIS connection grows and is revealed the 

miore as the class struggle takes on a more 

acute form—the class struggle in the tex- 
tile mills of Bombay and Shanghai, the class 
struggle between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie for the hegemony in the movement of 
the people and peasant masses, and first and 
foremost in the struggle against imperialism 
and all its pre-capitalist and capitalist but- 
tresses in the colonial world. The colonial and 
semi-colonial industry is the product of the ine- 
quality in the development of capitalism to a 
much greater extent than is the industry of 
any capitalistically developed countries. Up 
to a point it can be said that it has developed 
in the pores, the chinks and clefts of imperial- 
ism. We know that in China in 1909-13 20.- 
per cent. of the total quantity of cotton went 
to factory manufacture and 79.8 per cent. into 
domestic production. In 1926 the relation- 
ships had changed: 83 per cent. went to the 
factories, and 17 per cent. to domestic in- 
dustry. (Wirtschaftsdienst, 19th April, 
1929.) The factories have beaten domestic in- 
dustry, but we have already seen that not even 
half of the spindles in Shanghai belong to 
Chinese capital. Through its semi-colonial 
situation it is in a worse condition than Indian 
capital in Bombay. But the problem of the 
internal market both in Shanghai and in Bom- 
bay is equally fatal to the national bourgeoisie. 
The same town of Bombay is suffering not 
only from the competition of Lancashire and 
Japan, but also from the rivalry of its own 
home ‘‘ rear.’’ The following table shows 
this: 
Production of Cotton Material in Yards During 

April and May.* 


1927. 1928. 1929. 

Bombay ....... 309,773,359 178,930,02€ 246,889,012 

Madras :.c.. 10,588,992 10,246,626 9,808,580 

Bengal ........ 5,415,518 5,628,972 9,559,623 
United Pro- 

vinces .. 13,952,534 14,920,142 17,318,719 
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1927. 1928. 1929. 

Aimer Yee 2,063,008 1,883,908 2,360,885 
Pinta meesce 1,000,722 543,710 736,440 
Delhi. 2... 4,617,370 6,366,748 8, 746,273 
Central Pro- 

vinces and 

Berats alec. 10,645,737 10,809,784 13,311,830 
Independent 

States’... 33,093,292 37,591,737 47,754,018 


*“ Indian Textile Journal,’’ October, 1929. 

The Indian textile industry was at one time 
successfully competing on the Chinese market, 
thus, it is to the point to note, being opposed 
to Chinese industrial development. But during 
the last decade it has been driven out of China, 
through preponderantly Japanese competition. 


T is interesting to note the growth of the 
textile production in the ‘‘ Independent 
States.’”? These bases of a more ‘‘ un- 
touched ’’ feudal serfdom and lawlessness are 
resorted to by textile capital in its flight from 
the ‘‘ Girni Kamgar ”’ strikes and. . . Japan- 
ese competition. Bu it is not greatly troubled 
by the new movements even within the 
bounds of British India: The average child 
mortality in Bombay during 1918-22 was 572 
per thousand births; in the more “ patri- 
archal ’’? Punjab the number of accidents rose 
from 701 in 1927 to 1919 in 1929. “The import 
of Japanese piece goods into India in January 
to August, 1928, was 176,650,840 yards; in 
the same period of 1929 it reached the figure 
of 334,595,433 yards. “* In face of such facts ”’ 
the Indian ‘‘ Capital’’* wrings its hands 
(Supplement, 19th Dec., 1929) ‘‘ It is simply 
impossible to understand the position of those 
so-called workers’ leaders who all the past year 
have resisted the introduction of quite expedi- 
ent measures in the Bombay factories in the 
interests of raising the productivity and of low- 
ering the costs of production. The chief argu- 
ment which they attempted to adduce against 
taising productivity was that it would lead to 
unemployment.+ However, it would be pertin- 
ent to observe that the further penetration of 
Japanese goods into India to the same extent 
as that obtaining at present will lead to greater 
unemployment in consequence of transferring 
to short time and the closing of factories.’’ 


* The journal of Indian capital, 
adequate name. 

j According to official admission, 10,000 are on 
the streets, not including those who have returned 
to the villages. 


with a very 
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The national bourgeoisie is endeavouring to 
rationalise its ‘‘ native ’’ industry within the 
framework of the colonial régime at the cost of 
of a still “more bestial exploitation of labour 
power with the old beggarly colonial payment 
of labour, forcing the worker, together with 
the peasant, to become the usurer’s debtor, 
with no hope of ever paying him. The Bom- 
bay strikes of 1928-29 which heralded the his- 
torical birth of a revolutionary proletariat in 
India, were evoked by the rationalising 
pressure of national capital. The Indian capi- 
talists are making no secret of their policy. 
The Indian Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
declared in a memorandum to the Whitley 
commission that they would not withdraw from 
the position of a ten-hour day and unrestricted 
overtime. ‘‘ India at the present time cannot 
allow herself the luxury of reduced hours.”’ 
(‘‘Bombay Chronicle,’ 3rd Dec., 1929.) These 
same kindly gentlemen, for whom the Indian 
National Congress plays a marionette show, 
have set themselves the task of employing a 
larger part of the woman proletariat. They 
want to follow the example of Japan, where 
50 per cent. of the workers in the finishing 
industries are women, not one of whom re- 
ceives more than 23} yen. ‘The Association 
of Bombay shareholders has supplemented the 
demands of the Chamber of Commerce by ask- 
ing MacDonald’s ambassador Whitley to intro- 
duce the strictest prohibition of worker 
pickets. 


It.is to the highest degree indicative that 
the young Nehru when speaking at the All- 
Indian T.U. Congress endeavoured to contrast 
the heroic strike of the Bombay textile workers 
with that in Golmura directed against British 
employers. Young Nehru emphasised that 
““ Even the National Congress, despite all its 
traditions, supported it.’”’ Thus he endeay- 
oured to draw the benevolent conclusion that 
““ Labour must try to win the Nationalists to 
the acceptance of a wider ideal.” (“‘ Liberty,” 
ist, Dec.,"1920.) 


No wonder that the grimaces and caperings 
of this Indian follower of Kerensky evoked an 
indignant response even from the petty 
bourgeois student youth: ‘‘ Isn’t the Lahore 
Congress proposing that we should make use 
of Swadeshi, Sassoon, and Birl?” (“ Young 
Liberator,’’ Nov., 1929.) 
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The influence of capital over the Indian 
National Congress is so evident that it is no 
longer possible to fool the masses with the Tol- 
stoyan treachery of Mahatma Gandhi, or even 
by the mouthings of the “‘ left-wing ’’? Pundit 
Javakharlal Nehru, with his overtures to Com- 
munism, and phillippics against the ‘‘ labour 
imperialism ’’ of the Second International. 


HE Swadeshi of 1919—the hand-woven 
goods campaign — could be a banner of 
struggle—or rather a petty bourgeois 
illusion in the course of a struggle, ten years 
ago, when the class struggle in India was still 
at its youthful stage. During these ten years 
it has been removed from practical politics by 
the course of economic development and the 
class struggle. The Swadeshi of Indian capi- 
tal, the Swadeshi of the manufacturers, 
Sassoon and Birl, is a factory production, 
and, furthermore, on the ground of the 
struggle for the capitalist rationalisation ot 
colonial bases it has come into close co-opera- 
tion with British imperialism. A national- 
democratic revolution is the next step in India, 
but that is a revolution of our epoch. Its very 
development is impressed with the indelible 
stamp of the struggle between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie is striving to 
‘rationalise ’’ the conditions of the colonial 
régime, to find its place in the imperialist 
‘‘ division of labour.’”? The proletariat is 
striving to throw off the colonial oppression 
and to clear a place for its class struggle, to 
lay down a road for its revolutionary hege- 
mony. 
The development of industrial conflicts’: in 


India presents an extremely instructive 
picture: * No. of | Working 
No. of | workers days 
1928. conflicts. involved. lost. 
November .............065 23 37,414 156,855 
December .............+- 44 73,€81 364,875 
1929. 
MIANUATY oo cenersecceeesse. 16 20,890 134,018 
Mebruary.. as.c..cs+- <r 6 4,335 39,780 
Miarchter cscs s-c sc. 10 29,728 363,690 
PANY lee cece css cmees so est 12 126,570 595,742 
Ray ae ita 11 130,222 2,342,100 
Punewe wescreeale 9 127,892 1,768,382 
JIU?” aoostieoctnooseecneeeaac 12 127,181 1,532,368 
POUBE ES cites bate 7 125,218 1,092,729 
September ............... Us 125,777 4,311,909 
WPELOUER Ue ate sesecnsce one te 7 342,100 1,666,500 


* ‘Labour Gazette,’”? November, 1929. 
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These figures unmask the lies of the capi- 
talists in regard to the breaking of the Bom- 
bay strike owing to the disorganised state of 
the masses. Nehru tried to speculate on this 
lie even at the Trade Union Congress. 
Secondly, they show that the workers are 
carrying on a struggle against capital along 
a solid mass front. Thirdly, they witness 
to the self-sacrificing réle of the Bombay work- 
ers, aS pioneers and organisers of the revolu- 
tionary rise. The dynamics of growth of the 
trade unions in the Bombay Presidency show 
that the revolutionary rise is going step by 
step with the growth in activity of the working 
class. In March, 1923, the total membership 
of all the trade unions was 48,669; in March, 
1926, it was 59,544; in March, 1927, it was 
75,602; in March, 1928, 95,321 ; In December, 
1928, 198,072; In March, 1929 (before the 
strike) , 200,325; in June, 190,186; in Septem- 
ber, 193,335. (Ibid.) The movement is going 
ahead with flying leaps, although, of course, 
organisation in trade unions is not an 
exact indicator on revolutionary progress. 


UCH a strike movement in face of such 

an intensification of competition on the 

market was bound inevitably to lead to an 
opposition of the proletarian methods of strug- 
gle and mobilisation of the masses to the 
bourgeois methods of half-open bloc with im- 
perialism for damming the rise of the revolu- 
tionary wave, for averting the revolutionary 
‘‘ danger ’’ threatening the ‘‘ united national 
front.’” The revolutionary rise is threatening 
to ruin the competitive power of the Indian 
bourgeoisie and in particular the rationalisa- 
tion of the national industry. It will become 
still more dangerous from the aspect of the 
interests of the national bourgeoisie in the con- 
ditions of a growing world economic crisis. 
The British imperialists see clearly this eco- 
nomic source of the peaceable proclivities of 
Gandhi, old and young Nehru, etc., in regard 
to the British rule in India. This explains 
the inspired remarks on Gandhi in the “‘Econo- 
mist.’? ‘‘ Naturally the viceroy flattered him- 
self with the hope that Mr. Gandhi would 
use his great influence in order to help India 
along the road of peaceful progress and politi- 
cal self-development. Mr. Gandhi’s refusal to 
play that réle may make the task more diffi- 
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‘cult and protracted; but there is compensation 
in the fact that his presence among the irre- 
‘concilables may save India from the more seri- 
‘ous disturbances which would occur if the fate 
iof the opposition movement were to be in other 
|hands.’’ (4th Jan., 1930.) During 1928-29 
‘alone the British share in Indian imports fell 
| by three per cent., of which two per cent. went 
to Australia and one per cent. to Java. 
| (‘“Economist,’’ 18th Jan., 1930.) Of course 
this provides no justification for ‘‘ decolonisa- 
tion ’’ conclusions; on the contrary, in these 
| very circumstances British imperialism can 
‘least of all show any desire to give up its 
privileges inherited from the East Indian Com- 
‘pany. But this will stimulate an even more 
sensitive attitude towards the counter-revolu- 
‘tionary tendencies of the Indian bourgeoisie. 
; ‘*The united national front ’’ of Indian labour 
and capital against Japanese competition is to 
the British highly preferable to a proletarian 
hegemony in a revolutionary struggle for the 
emancipation of India. The colonial East is 
arriving at a new revolutionary rise after pass- 
ing through a phase of capitalist stabilisation, 
through the Chinese revolution, through 
American prosperity and its smash. 


HE coming of a national bourgeois 
Wafdist government to power in Egypt, 
and the first steps of that government, are 
also an important indication and may render 


service in the determination of the 
direction of development of the colonial 
and semi-colonial bourgeoisie. The ‘‘ Near 


East,” a police-literary emissary of 
British imperialism, satisfiedly reports to 
headquarters that the Wafdists no longer 
depend on the hot-heads, on the higher 
school and university students. One promi- 
nent member of the Wafd in Paris has an- 
nounced that the immediate task is a friendly 
agreement with Britain. (16th January, 1930.) 
The Egyptian bourgeoisie are trying to find 
their own snug little corner in the imperialist 
division of labour, they are seeking their loop- 
hole and are by no means steering a course 
for the agitation of the masses under the influ- 
ence of the economic crisis. It is impossible 
to sever their existence from Egyptian land- 
lordism, and they are occupied with taking 
their part in the ‘‘ rationalisation ’’ of the fel- 
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lahs called for by the textile spinners of Lan- 
cashire. 

‘The imperialist epoch,’’ wrote Lenin, 
‘‘abolishes neither the tendency towards politi- 
cal independence, nor the possibility of realis- 
ing these tendencies within the limits of the 
world imperialist relationships.’? The modern 
course of the colonial and _ semi-colonial 
bourgeoisie is in the overwhelming majority 
of countries more and more clearly and un- 
equivocally tending towards seeking for itself 
an ‘‘ independent ’’ place within the limits of 
the world imperialist relationships. Inasmuch 
as within those limits the only ‘‘ indepen- 
dence ’’ possible is at the cost of the working 
class and the peasantry and in struggle 
against them, the colonial and semi-colonial 
bourgeoisie is more and more openly and di- 
rectly beginning to make pretensions to the 
rdle of counter-revolutionary buffer between 
imperialism and the colonial revolution. The 
Kuomintang, the Indian national bourgeoisie, 
the Wafdists, the national-bourgeois leaders in 
Indonesia, all confirm this diagnosis. 


HE first successes of colonial industrial 

capitalism, in association with capitalist 

stabilisation in the ‘‘ advanced ’’ coun- 
tries, have extraordinarily intensified the 
competition on the colonial markets, and have 
stimulated the development of the class strug- 
gle at a terriffic speed in the colonies and semi- 
colonies. Both the one and the other factor 
was bound to drive the colonial and semi- 
colonial bourgeoisie into stronger attempts to 
enter into partnership with the imperialism of 
various Powers: in the colonies into attempts 
to co-operate with ‘‘its own’’ imperialism, 
and in the semi-colonies in dependence on the 
situation and local conditions. This process 
has advanced particularly fast wherever the 
proletariat has acted in the capacity of leader 
of the revolutionary struggle. 

Recognising this fact, we also deter- 
mine the true historical roots of the decoloni- 
sation theory. This theory is tantamount to 
liquidationism in regard to the colonial revolu- 
tion on the grounds that the colonial bourge- 
oisie has ‘‘ forsaken its revolutionary post.’’ 
Roy, one of the authors of the decolonisation 
theory, never understood the rédle of the peas- 
antry in the colonial revolution. He revealed 
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himself as a counter-revolutionary liberal 
when he began to seek the explanation of the 
Anglophile peace-loving tendencies of the 
Indian bourgeoisie and the unification of the 
interests of the British and Indian capitalists 
on the basis of industrial progress. Like all 
Liberals, he failed to understand that the de- 
velopment of productive forces on the basis 
of imperialism and within its limits cannot 
avert the antagonisms arising thence and en- 
gendering an inevitable struggle of classes. 
However, even in this regard he proved to be 
at the tail of the Indian Liberals, for they also 
think that the reward for their counter-revolu- 
tionary ‘‘services ’’ will be the ‘‘ State inde- 
pendence of India.”’ 


V 


6¢6@ UCH is the conception, confirmed by 
the historical experience of all the Euro- 
pean countries, that during the epoch 
of bourgeois transformation (or rather of 


the bourgeois revolution) the bourgeois 
democracy of each country takes one 
or another formulation, takes one - or 


another shape, educates itself in one or other 
tradition, admits one or another minimum of 
democracy, in dependence on the extent to 
which the hegemony at decisive moments of 
national history passes not to the bourgeoisie, 
but to the ‘‘ lower orders,’ to the “‘ plebians”’ 
of the 18th century, to the proletariat 
of the 19th and 2oth centuries. That concep- 
tion is foreign to Mr. V. Levitzky. That con- 
ception of hegemony constitutes one of the 
fundamental assumptions of Marxism!’ So 
Lenin wrote in IQIT. 

In analysing the conditions in which the 
new revolutionary rise is developing in the 
colonial East we must not forget these notable 
words. The next stage of the colonial revolu- 
tion is bourgeois-democratic, not because the 
bourgeoisie of the colonies and semi-colonies 
have not exhausted their revolutionary possi- 
bilities, but because in its elementary stage 
the colonial revolution is an anti-imperialistic, 
national-democratic, and agrarian revolution. 
Its slogans are the complete abolition of im- 
perialist oppression, the dictatorship of the 
revolutionary classes, overthrowing imperial- 
ism and forming a new national State, the con- 
fiscation of all landed property, the possessions 
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of the usurers and gentry, the revolutionar 

transference of the land to the peasantry, th 

revolutionary nationalisation of the land (and 
waters in the districts of artificial irrigation). 
The new colonial revolutionary rise is matur- 
ing in the struggle with the counter-revolution- 
ary bourgeoisie (counter-revolutionary in the 
majority of cases, although in various degrees) 
under the leading participation of the 
proletariat, with a considerable shaking of the 
great masses of petty bourgeoisie in the towns, 
and an incipient activity among the peasant 
masses. The battle-ground and the definite 
liistorical degree of counter-revolutionary acti- 
vity shown by the national bourgeoisie will be 
determined wholly and entirely by the differ- 
ent degrees of transition from complete colonial 
outlawry to a formal political ‘‘ independence.”’ 
Comrade Lenin emphasised that ‘‘ once it is a 
question of the colonial policy of the epoch of 
capitalistic imperialism, one must note that 
finance capital and its corresponding interna- 
tional policy, which is tantamount to the 
struggle of the great powers for the economic 
and political partitioning of the world, create 
a whole series of transitional forms of Stat2 
dependence. The typical feature of the epoch 
is not merely two basic groups of countries : 
colony possessors and colonies, but the hetero- 
geneous forms of dependent countries, politi- 
cally formally independent, but in fact tied 
down by networks of financial and diplomatic 
dependence.’ 


HE transitional forms of dependence 

allow Chiang-Kai-Shek and the Kuomin- 

tang, and not only they but the Wafdists 
in Egypt, to reveal their true selves far more 
than can the Indian bourgeoisie, who are 
forced to manceuvre more in the name of their 
‘* alliance ’’ with the peasantry and the urban 
petty bourgeoisie. None the less, these dif- 
ferences in the degree of counter-revolutionary 
nature do not change the general tendencies 
of development, on the contrary they operate 
by these tendencies. By force of this very fac- 
tor the fate of the new colonial revolutionary 
rise is in direct dependence on the extent to 
which the proletariat succeeds in the next 
period in taking over the task of organiser of 
the struggle, on the extent to which it succeeds 
in organising itself into an independent class 
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‘force and in organising under its leadership 


the peasant masses and the revolutionary 
strata of the urban petty bourgeoisie (in the 
form of its semi-proletarian, lower elements, 
the student elements in India, etc.) The lead- 
ing Indian workers have already succeeded in 
inscribing the slogan of the general strike on 
the banners of the revolutionary struggle. But 
the speech made by the “‘ left-wing ’’ Ruikara 
at the T.U. Congress shows that the class and 
the definitely revolutionary sense of this 
highly important slogan have not yet been 
digested. It is impossible otherwise to explain 


‘ the unprincipled bowing and scraping to the 


' representative of the counter-revolutionary 


bourgeoisie, Javakharlal Nehru. It is impos- 
sible otherwise to explain the silence on the 
fact that the strength of the general strike—in 
its direct connection with the armed rising of 
the masses for ‘‘ minimum democracy,’’ for 
open revolutionary struggle, with the dimen- 
sions of the masses’ movement and the degree 
of the consolidation of those masses around the 
proletariat, and together with this, in its con- 
nection with the conditions of development of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution into a 
socialistic revolution (through a number of 
intermediate stages)—is determined in each 
country separately in dependence on the revo- 
lutionary dimensions of the proletarian strug- 
gle and the ferment in the peasant masses, 
and on the degree of alliance between 
the two. In 1930 soviets in the colo- 
nial East are to an incomparably greater 
extent than in 1920 the historically in- 
dispensable form of the revolutionary 
democratic dictatorship, directed against im- 
perialism, against the landowner, the usurer, 
the compradore and the gentry, against the 
counter-revolutionary treachery and machina- 
tions of the ‘‘ national’’ bourgeoisie. The 
experience of China is an eloquent testimony 
to this. And the results of the political evolu- 
tion in the other decisive country of the East 
—India—also sum up to this. Of course, this 
does not mean that the slogan of Soviets can 
Se used as an all-weather raincoat. The course 
of development since 1920 has firmly bound 
up the possibility of achieving a revolutionary 
dictatorship in the soviet form with the defi- 
nite conditions of the class stratification and 
the struggle of classes. The decisive factor 
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is the proletarian leadership. In the course 
of the struggle and as the direct revolutionary 
situation approaches the proletarian leader- 
ship must grow into a process of, preparation 
for that situation. The maturing and develop- 
ing world economic crisis will not announce 
itself by similar and simultaneous signals in 
all countries. Here also the inequality of de- 
velopment of capitalism has its influence. But 
there can be no doubt that its first and es- 
pecially swift and harsh blow will be against 
the colonial proletariat. The proletariat must 
meet it in full armour, as a class-organised 
and conscious force. It must at once and fever- 
ishly catch up with all that has so far been 
allowed to slide in the sphere of new trade 
unions, of work in the hostile unions (the 
Kuomintang unions for instance), it must ex- 
tend, formulate and strengthen the party or- 
ganisation of its advanced guard in all re- 
spects, surrounding it with new rows of 
trenches in the form of auxiliary organisa- 
tions. On the other hand, it must not for a 
minute allow itself to be forced into the posi- 
tion of narrow economism and tailism ; not for 
a minute must it forget its role as class leader, 
which is the first to apply revolutionary meth- 
ods and which applies them for the mobilisa- 
tion of the semi-proletarian and proletarian 
strata of the toilers. The proletariat can move 
forward to the revolutionary battles only after 


_alinging itself towards the villages. Following 


in the footsteps of the imperialists, the 
‘“ national’ capitalists in the colonies and 
semi-colonies—in India as in China—are 
‘“ rationalising ’’ the labour staff of the indus- 
trial enterprises, replacing men by women and 
children. Hence it is clear what importance 
the organisation of the women and youth ac- 
quires in the conditions of the developing 
crisis. 


HE colonial and semi-colonial bourgeoisie 

are striving to adapt themselves to the in- 

creasing activity of the proletariat, and to 
render it innocuous to themselves. The fact 
that the national reformists with Bose at their 
head supported the class unions at the Indian 
congress against the trade union servants of 
imperialism, Joshi and Chaman-Lal, is no 
accident. It is a policy. The bourgeoisie are 
ready to mingle in the ranks of the struggling 


working class in order to smash that struggle. 
The activities of the Kuomintang unions and 
the reformist travails of the reorganisers are 
phenomena of the same order. 

_On the other hand, the economic crisis must 
Bive a yet greater impetus to the counter- 
revolutionary imperialist activity of the 
Second International, which with MacDonald’s 
coming to power has already managed to dis- 
tinguish itself in Palestine, in South Africa 
and in India. In Indonesia the Dutch social- 
fascists are acting as intermediaries between 
Dutch imperalism and the national bourgeois 
upper groups. They justify their practice of 
supporting the Dutch terror by the theory of 
decolonisation. The resolution of their Con. 
gress held on January 12th, 1930, reads : ‘“The 
introduction from outside of more productive 
methods will assist the natives to master those 
economic and social forces the absence of which 
make the maintenance of a foreign authority 
possible.”’ The Stockwists even put forward 
the sudden “‘ recognition ’? of Indonesia’s in- 
dependence as a new decoy—a new manceuvre 
on the lines of MacDonald’s in India. 


HE development of class antagonisms and 
the violent course of the class struggle 
are overtaking the tortoise-like course of 
economic development. The development of 
the class struggle will compensate for the in- 
“ustrial backwardness of the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries. There is not a grain 
of subjectivism in tl.is declaration. The com- 
paratively numerica ly small proletariat in the 
colonies and semi-colonies, gathers, as it were, 
this enormous mass discontent in itself, a dis- 
content which is growing unrestrainedly, seek- 
ing expression, and which more and more finds 
that expression in the proletarian class 
struggle, which raises to a higher historical 
stage the struggle of all the semi-proletarian 
and non-proletarian elements of the toilers, all 
the struggle against imperialist hegemony. 
There is nothing remarkable in this; in the 
conditions of capitalist development the prole- 
tariat concentrates in itself all the contradic- 
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tions of that development, and for this reason 
it can and it will become the organiser of the 
struggle of all the oppressed. The Bombay 
strikers have had to turn to work on the land 
in order to maintain their struggle agaiust 
“national”’ capital. There they have seen 
another enemy of theirs—the landowner. The 
usurer does not abandon them eveu at the 
loom ; they have to borrow money from him in 
order to ‘‘ manage ’’ on their miserable earn- 
ings. In town and village the Bombay striker 
has seen that behind the backs of his ‘‘ native’ 
exploiters stands British imperialism, The 
Bombay striker has realised that the first 
word in unmasking the enemy, the common 
enemy of the workers and peasants, belongs 
to him. Underestimation of the réle of the 
proletariat as the organiser and leader of the 
revolutionary struggle in the colonial world is 
the most dangerous form of right-wing oppor- 
tunism, which tries to effect a rapprochement 
between Bolshevism and Menshevisn, i.e., of 
Bolshevism with the social-fascism of our 
day. Underestimation of the réle of the pro- 
letarian leadership naturally entails an under- 
estimation of the international revolutionary 
role of the U.S.S.R. 

The brilliant question of the renegade 
Chang-Du-Su: ‘‘ Can the Chinese proletariat 
be mobilised solely by the slogan of support 
to the U.S.S.R.?’’ was bound to be born 
from a liquidationist estimate of the situation 
in China. Trotsky opens his arms to Chang- 
Du-Su because right-wing and left-wing rene- 
gadism has a common subsoil in the rejection 
of the idea of proletarian hegemony. Not for 
nothing does Trotsky throw mud at the 
Chinese Communist Party, calling its revolu- 
tionary demonstrations ‘‘ adventurism.”’ 

Palestine and South Africa, Nigeria and 
Gambia, India and China, Haiti, all the coun- 
tries of the colonial world are signalling the 
approach of a new revolutionary wave. ‘The 
clock of history has once more been wound up 
by the incipient new economic crisis. The 
crisis of capitalist stabilisation in the colonies 
has arrived. 
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